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A:.AL-Y:>in of PHO-iiHAM A:>d' KESEAKCH LITERATURE 

I. !■ '.i/V-iu-c Kd <?d.cut,iuK cla;^;3 c.':lldrt?r. jjid youth into rer.'l^^r 

ur' ":.vrr. d" cl;ia;jr.uon; r> i la ;it icr.c , ' ^ ial procedire rollowed in p^.t- 
ii u .jor.ouiJ for ^^ : ;) , rt'f'. «1 claa-j placerserit i □ to take atudenta 
rrcr. ;•. c I ' ;30t t in^: m<i enroll them in a clasu aituatior! 

av/.;.r?.od !\>r r,v:n-h:t!-.dlcapped ut'udcnti:. !>:ar.y variations of thin pro- 
' CK'dav ooo .r; ;,ior.y are duacribtid in Part A, Liut of References in 

i: V '.a .al;j wi*r> varioui; physical, r^ent^a, emotional, social, 
^ r- .-d , ^;' a : r.pal rr.on t;> , d i cat il i t ice , or htdndicaps are sa,id tc 
, " r-.; r;k..' M.olr pocrij ^ijid contenporarien than they are different 
,;v-- ' d". .,:or::nI.'.;.*i-' i t ocratrlon in enco'^rfit^ed and activities pro- 
vided tu pror.oto r-ettint" mid Keeping these populations in the main- 
.rre-j'. or i:ocie*y. However, separate and segregated programs _ and 
- r.xciiltien continue to emphasize differences, deficiencies," disa- 
i il i * ti.".f, ;-Jid deviations. There is need to plan and promote flex- 
itio proceaures wr-.ereby incTlviduals participate in separate programs 
.tnd •ic* i vl * iei: au 7'ieeded, Jind in integrated ones when possible. 
PooniUe reasons for lack of support for classroom ^mainstreaining ^ in- 
clude reticer.ce on t.ne part of special education personnel who might 
loo^.' trtelr Jobs ;irid potential loss 'of federal and/or state adminis- 
*»'r«d c.-i* t.'>,oric;.d t^rl^rvts for prograiTiing. Other problems that might 
affec* s .ppcr* :'o r 'rnainstreaining are different pupil-teacher ratios, 
rodud-i-'d services, teacher certification and decreased salaries. 

X;,ii.y r-ulr^.s treariing • models have been designed and implemented 
d.rir.r. previous years; literature from this activity has resulted in 
Hi. jr. ir,:\u-rr.utlon specific to the classroom setting.* Some represen- 
*-ative exai-'.ples of. program literature and research studies of this 
;r.b.'-c*. are iricluded in Part A, List of References presented in;.this 
p d 1 ic:i* :or.. ♦ References in Part A cover a wide variety of topics 
in tr.e controversial suoject area of integrating special education 
st\;der.t;V it. to rofjular class situations including'. 1) issue of seg- 
ret-atior. vers.s integration; 2) integration models for students who 
are edi.cable mentally retarded, mentally retarded, - physically handi- 
capped, hearint3 impaired, visually impaired, D.eaming disabled, 
enoticn;dly disturbed, neurologically handicapped, socially/cultur- 
Jilly deprived, cardiac, gifted, dyslexic, and have language dis- 
orders; 3) hjindicapped student attitudes and motivation; 4) handi- 
capped student reaction to peer group pressures, social stigma in- 
fluor.cor. ;und resultant psychological damage; 5) handicapped student 
persor. d .'ii.d soc i :d . ad justment ; 6) special student classroom behav- 
'ior; r.ur-.d i c'apped student social, emotional," mental /"and physical 
development; i^) peer group attitudes and" acceptance of special stu- 
dents; '0 attitudes and involvement of teachers and related school 
pen'>or.ru;l ; 10) inservice and preservice training models for class- 
room. *e uchors; 11) classroom teacher methodology, teaching skills, 
. behavior modification techniques and use of equipment, and 12) fam- 
ily .attitudes, invoivemicnt and relationships to handicapped students. 




Ot.her factors decreasing separate or segregated services pro-- 
vidted to individuals'^of all ages with nandi capping conditions are 
nonnitl ixati on and deinstitution'alization procedures, l^onnalizatidn 
lef:i3lation in the Scandinavian countries in the 1960's has resulted 
in movenxent of mentally retarded individuals from residential situa- 
tions to hostels, gi^oup and foster homes, special community programs, 
and apartments (A-lb, A~17, A-18). NormaJ.iSiation principle stresses 
making; available to mentally retarded persons, patterns, and condi- 
tions of ever^'day., life which are as close as possible to the norms 
an'd patterns of mainstream of society. Life routines such as eating 
breakfast, goin^^ to school and work (sheltered workshop or -dajr"- care 
cer;tt-r), returrjing home, going on recreational • outings and partici- 
putinf'; in community and social activities (B-32) "are part of normal- 
ization procedures. In addition, deinstitutionalization procedures 
in miiny states are causing large numbers of severely and profoundly 
mentally^ retarded residents in state hospitals and schools to move 
into community living facilities. These iU, impaired and disabled 
individuals who aj^e placed in the community are being integrated in- 
to community recreation programs. 

Teachers and recreation leaders responsible' for regular physical 
education, and community recreation programs are now requesting ur- 
-f^ent^ly ryeeded assistance as individuals with all degrees, and types 
of handicapping conditions are integrated and mainstreamed through 
normalization approaches. In addition to activities,^ methods, ap- 
proaches, and tec^miques for implementation in regular programs, 
clarification of i.ntent of legislation and litigation mandating zero- 
teject principles as they -tipply to physical education, recreation, 
and related areas are needed. Therefore, an' extensive review of re- 
lated progrsfc literature and research studies was done by the Infor- 
mation and Research Utilization Center in Physical Education and Re- 
creation for the Handicapped (IRUC) staff,* results of that search for 
ir.+'ormation to assist physical education and recreation personnel and 
to suggest future needs and priorities in research and program mater- 
ials are reported in this publication. Studies and related litera- 
ture were considered on th6 basis of j 

.Vinimum pre/post measures, case studies, surveys, historical, 
phi losophical descriptive , experimental, and other legitimate 
research designs and methodologies (studies only). 

rroad interpretations of physical education and recreation 
pror^rams and activities, including related educational/ 
training areas. 

oub jec ts/participants with ar^y one or combination of impair- 
ments, disabilities, and/or handicapping conditions. 

Contributions to or help in programs and activities in ,tiie 
area of interest. 

The following sect/.^on presents information derived by analysi^ii.-^' 
of selected research and program, materials obtained pursuant to the 
search indicated above. Discussion and future needs subsections are 



preaunted after each summary statement ont 1) integration ol stu- 
d^>nt3 w;^h varioua handicapping conditions into regulkr public school 
phyaical ftdicatior., athletic ar^d intrainural programs, 2) integration 
or ffiaintitrt^Kiinin,:': of ill, impaired ai^d disabled individuals of all 
ii^^oB Hito commuriity recreation progrfims ,^3 ) integration of handi- 
cripppd c{imperi3 into on-going camp situations originally designed for 
nonhandi capped children and youth, 4) ' inte^ation of visually impair- 
ed iridividualu into existing physical education and recreation pro- 
»'r.:in3, ■ ) curriculum or model program descriptions for in tek rating 
h;indicapf;ed children into the regular classroom situation ^wLth pre- 
vi.jior.ij !or Dhyaictd and/or ■ recreacional- activities, and 6)latti- 
»,-.dcL5 or. * he* part of the handicapped participant, his peers, and re~ 
I i*ed prof;.riun personnel in integrated physical education and recre- 
.v* ior^ prof'.ramG. 



;>ij.- /j'-it u^^j o;^ iitiuienta uith va^iouB handiacq^ping- aonditiorw into 
,r.i"'-n* i^ynool ptiut^iaal edvaation^ athletic^ and intramural 

: !\>j>\mL> !v? feaiiibtc and iieoirable in certain imianoea if such ^* 
i':7;r>t"siK.j ^j;>rvoa<yh<3d with poeitive attitudes and mderstandin^e 
:k 'in.,- ;v;V't tv' related pii-raonrwl and appropriat-e , flexible program 
: lv\K'n.j .xyi.i "hnivitii modifiaationo oj'e ntade vhen yvBcesaarii, How- 
. ,s .-, .jI). j.i'u.^twl'nt may be better aahicved in separate rather 
j'>: >'>if.^7y>a;..\i p/iJ^vTicaZ eduaation alasaes. 



DloC GSION: Eighteen references concerning integration of handi- 
capped children into public school physical education program.s ' were 
jelected ;ii.d reviewed. Topics covered in the literatup concerned 
into#^r>'it ior. of 1 ) orthop.edically/physically handicapped students 
(b-B3\, B-3'>); 2) special education class students with a variety of 
h^indicappinf conditions {h-2k) 3)„ mentally retarded students (B-3. 
h-.-,\ --,-'1. H-l^, B-15, B-2, B-107)i and visually impaired stu- 
den^:: (r-lll. B-?0. B-28, B-113. B-29, B-25, B-89) • These re- 

reroT^ce.i eoi;*;ain inform-ation for progi^am development, organization 
.u;d .id:'iinl3^Vation, activity modification, resources and examples of 
^ucct>ii;;r.,.l programing. Additional research literature was available 
relHtivo to integrating mentally retarded students into regular physi- 
c-a ed. cation rdid athletic programs. 

In Iv^l, Anooshian (;>-l^) conducted a research study to evaluate 
r€"i>.ired inte^:,r-ation of educable mentally retarded (EMR) boys into 
C.Llirorrua hirn* school boys physical education classes in order to 
dot.Qir.ine result (.mt effects on instructional practices. Of primary 
concerr. was identification of problems confronting physical education 
instr;ctor3. Major conclusions includedj 1) most administrators 
favored continued integration of EMH students in physical education; 
r) ir.di vid .(il practices, philosophies, and personalities of instruc- 
^'^ni, adr.inistrative procedures and policies of the school arid its 
p;y.;ic:U education program, ajyd personal feelings as to the advisabi- 
1 , tv cf in^e^trated physical education classes were important factors 
.•if foe ted types and frequency of problems when EMR students were 
rrVod in physical education classes-; 3) disagreement occurred in 
„,lts over number, type, and seriousness of problems^ arising when 
Mjo 3* .der-.*a were in te:«'rrit<^d in physical education; integration 
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wa:.; r«ii ''0 be justified al thoug)-i* further research was recominentied 
sUJicu oric-triird of respondents were m")* in favor or were untsure over 

qieatiori of i?i te^u^iitloiij 5) certain types of physical education 
iMitriCtoru .-aid pro?;riur,3 were conducive to hannonious integration? 
' ) ino'M physical education in-jtn^ctors recognised existing problems 
liTid h:id a hif^h deforce of concern for students? 7) many problems could 
t-e eliminuted with administrative planning} and 8) the need to -em- 
phasize to physiciil education personnel the importance of adapteti 
pl-X/ in the total education of educable mentally retarded children » 

.Social udj ;stment wbs better achiev .n separate rather thaii 
in int t^tJ^rated ph.y:5ical education classes two i^esearch studies re- 
viewed. Stein (B-lOV) investigated changes in physical fitnei^s in 
rei-iition to iJitell igence quotient, changes in social distance and 
phy.5i<v.e of intermediate school (EMR) mentally retarded boys after 
their participation in a regular ■physical educatio^ program for one 
school year. Findings included losses by the ret^i'^ded 'students in 
sv)0 i .d ;:tut us as measured by Gowell Personal " Dist'ance Scale that 
differed significantly from losses experienced by subjects in other 
IQ ^^:ro ip-s investigated. Adams (B~2) studied effects of a one-semes- 
ter Md-ipted physical education program upbn motor proficiency and 
joci;a adjustments' of educable ment^ly retarded (EMR) junior high 
ijchooi rlrlij. Findin,rs included better social adjustment among EMR 
ijirls who particip^ited in -separate adapted physical education classes 
rather ih..ji throuf^h retention in regular physical education classes. 

In-l i*-f., Brace (B-??) surveyed the status of physical education 
;u-;d recreation opportunities provided mentally retarded children in 
^he r,r ion' ;5 publ ic ' schools , Quest ionnai r;es weJre sent to J^,022 
;5cr.ooi •.r.perijitendents, principals, or te'dchersj results were based 
on 1, :"' reijponses (3V.6 percent) from these individuals. Conclu- 
.:;o: ii.ci ,ded the following regarding integrated situations » 1) 
^h^To ill a r.eed for teachers with mentally retarded pupils in their 
cl.ij:je.i u> Jiuve a better understanding of the mentally retarded; 2.) 
^hv '.'duvaVlo ret^^rded should be taught in physical "education classes 
w:';-. r.orr.al p.pils at least part of the time, but modified activities 
ii^.^'d *n ' ju? mentally retarded should be provided to a greater ex- 
tnd 3-) triere is a need for more opportunity for mentally re- 
tarded p.pil.; to' participate in intramur-al sports on teams with nor- 
m.:J p.pi-Ui. lu addition, "the study indicated that there was a very 
•I'n-r.r opir.lo.n tn.it educable mentally retarded students (EMR) can be 

* pr.j'siccjj education successfully in classes with normal pupils, 
^ -* -raLvailo mentally retarded (TKR) canjiot be so taugi\t. 
r'.*>r-«' w;u- tlwc .i^'reement that EI^R and T^'R should not be taught in 

* -.r...' cl a:jayo . 

V 

^ . >i .::.rvoy report {I^-^^. ) of 3tate high school athletic or 
Iv'.'v -c ions to determine nation^jJ trends and specific pro- 
c»'d.r-'-/, tor eli^Utility of rrj'en tally 'retarded students 

for- : r.* er"-.u7.\ola:3t ic athletics, focus was upon: 1) criteria to de- 

I--; i r, ./ ei 'r^ii i 1 i *y of mentally retarded students; 2) limitations 
pl"M?*>d .pc. vr.oir p^irticipaticn; 3) rationale and reasons why they ' 
werv denlr'd cppo r* .a.i t les %p pLirt ic ipat e; a-) plans being fonnulated 
*o c. r.r^^ r.lf-;> *o .-^rant :.he:r el i,-- : i :i 1 i ty ; ajid 5) differences in 



rules for r.enttdly retardoci students enrolled in special classes in 
re^Viliii' iu-Koolu liTid for those enrolled in special schools. Results 
jhowed tniit in states (^^ percent) ment'ally retarded students 
H^r^ Qlit:U'lo ;md did participate, in 10 states (20 percent) they 
were oUrible on the basis -of broad inteiTsretation of association 
by-laws, aixd in 1?. states (3^ percent) they were not eligible/pri- 
marily because ot sschola^rship or academic criteria. Information is 
giVen in the report to usaist pei^Bonnel for including retarded stu-j.- 
dontiJ who ure currently not. eligible for interschol astic athletics.i 
3ir:co the time of that study, addi'tional statist have changed eli- 
futility req.. ireinento -jo that mentally retarded students might par- 
tic ipu'.*:^ in uthleticu. 

Iii conclur/ion, uithou^^h little research has been done, that 
which ii'j availulle aeemy to indicate ■ that integration of handicapped 
atudentii into regular physical education, athletic "and intramural 
proi^r^i^a iii feasible and desirable in certk.in instances if such pro- 
r.rujrruu*. lo approached with positive attitudes and knowledge on the' 
part of related personnel and appropriate flexible program planning 
;w^d ac*iviiy modif icutiono are made when necessary. 

FT^RjE NEED::i 1v, view of cuxrent and impending state legislation 
for r.;ii,datory physical education for all- students , regardless of 
haiidicappir.,'' cor;di tion (B-69). mains t re araing approaches and/or a 
flexLtie combination of integrated and segr^gate^ situations will 
prctct! ly ir.crease In the near future. Therefore, there is a great 
i.er}d for .-^ddi t i-onal research and program literature on this topic to 
d 1 related personnel for provision of programs. 



! .•..»'. ; fov asuiatanae and in form t ion coneeTnin{j inte" 

< . "iii>u>trt'ivmn'j illy impaired^ and dinahled tJidividuatB 

-f ^v'^ :nio ciyrrrurdtu rccpi^ation progrcvns, Avaihihl.e reocaroh 

uit^i .ir.,i :>h->.jnv*t litini^atujt; in inadequate in relation to aurvGnt 
i<:d ;-!>t\'' *ti'd futuy\' >j»rf't/ti duf to auck factove aa' state legiala- 
: icK, litij'it'on, eovii'-iodcr adiKn-'-acy di^imtitutioruilization policiea 

DICC' SS lOh'j The literature on mainstr^aming/integrating ht'indi- 
capped children, youth, and adults .into ongoing community recreation 
prol'.ramG jparvj a wide variety of topics includingi 1) participation 
of retarded children in re^^ul ar^ recreational activities at a commu- 
nity center (!:-''e); 2) summer recreation program for trainable rnen- 
tallv retarded children and their "normal" brothers, sisters, and 
cousins (b-101); 3) state plan (B-71) for integrating mentally re- 
t^arded persons into community recreation activities (B-97); ^) local 
and natiotiai interagency cooperation in Canada for Integrating men- 
tally retarded individuals into racreation, playground and camping 
/proe'rar.s (L--rC^{ 3) report of a national survey of public recreation 
proe^'r-iTiS for ill and disabled persons <B-79)! 6) city-wide plan in- ^ 
volvint; parks ar.d recreation department £jid council of social agencies 
for provision of services for all participants in the area {B-106); 

imiaytsi^ of recreation for the ill a:id the handicapped in selected 
loctl piblic recreation systems (E-61); 8) comparison of selected 



.li . 1 : ' . i TiC 1 .<i Ifii'; rue n-a* : ukillu cT o Idu .in ecnm. .r, i ty 

-tr.a i iofivd utj *. I i rif';u (l'~'i)5 "0 co^par;;?vn\ of hite^a^ut. i-ir. ut.d 

p:ir*. ;i; i piir p;i'. tt.in.u U". rucrcuit ioJ\ iT.ijj\t;ii pi»liun*^u ^'.roupuci uc- 
^TMi'uihf; lo diJV'noBJM (B-.:.>"J)5 lu) rvriBly^jiu of leiiiuvQ orientation idJi 
rwcrr.i 1 igr-,;U activities of roll rosnont cojriir.uui r^tUdunta (li-ji); . 
,11) ua.aiyuiiJ of tritru^i t, i oii to t,he coniniuni ty 'or^ooGUi.l.ly irihd<iq"i?vu- 
.4\iuUnU!i>j-X {njyoh Uilz-ic patjeniii (B-IO;))} l.) fuiiction of ihe uof^^m*- 
r;iiy mot. till huulih cunixir i'V* Gooperatlvo ufforts for loc;^! reci'^efj.- 
lior. pro4';ra^ir•js.: for )\ and i capped, perisorui uinl th« "ncmril" populatler. 

'-i ij.) iu\>vt^,vj.' IcVi of viljvtfijiy impairtja port>oMa irilo comhx.j.i 
tr* pruftriar.ij r.?-','-), n^)ruor programs and ot.htii recreaiior. 

prx>^vr:irr!J,i (b-j'., . h-lj)] 1^4-) ciniilyaiij of extent of .integration and re~ 
I i*.va f^.c^urr, .if fi.-c t, u.f'" aocial relat iQn»:hip3 ( inoiudlni: ne ichboit.oca 
pi;i;>' uf *.ni.4>:abio ;^e^il;aly haridicuppod ch.ildrcn ir. Illinois) J 
1" ) co'T.jK-.riuor. oi rotTirded and nonretarded children part iclp&tijit; in 
rticre,xt.ion f,ro<ipu (r'-9'^)5- and IC) h. 1965 Burvoy of cofJimunity recreb^s- 
t iori • Jep..iit;ntint.a ccricerninft provisloii of services to handicapped 
p '.' r";5 r . J ( b - Ad d € n a u m ■•> C ) . " 

y'l ;.ni3H cij-"j ln.>"; upproachoG considered successful by personnel in- 
voivod wore tr.oiie that pnn'ided appropriate leisure aj-^G recreational 
^jkiliu for n-.'.?ntrj ly rotarded individuals {B-95i B-115) and psychiat- 
ric patienvtG (B-l) for nuccessful participation in community activi- 

ii:; theuc proe^rams , participants were also acquainted with 
v.trio-.;^ pro#-:r:ijria offered in. thoir community and given an undei-stand- 
inr :is\d kriOwled^^-e for future use of local facilities cifter discharge 
C'V ;a-4;ition frorr. T.he training program. Information is pi-esented 
ir; rr.*.' I!, ^(irat ire (S-lo. B-1?, B-18. B-19, B-22, B-23) for overall 
on',;::.: z at ion ai.d development of integr£ited recreation programs in 
ooopfM'.t' ion with local a^jencies and organiz^itions . Guidelines for 
pare: ^jund oiherG concerning how to find recreation servicesi how 
*.o j.-it" .r recrevition program and examples of successful pi^grarns are 
pruv.aol ir; a report of a three-year study supported in part from the 
i i di-''r. " :-.reau, S. Department of Health, Education and IVelfare 

! 

Add i oral annistance for this" type of community programing is 
v«: iver. irr firwd report of a three-year study at New York University 
i r. l'^::^ conceiTJin^- i^ervices being provided, standards and criteria 
for prrvi^v.or, of services, problems and obstacles, and related lit- 
*»r.»t .r.> to iissisi In prog ram in^j and public relations (B~l^) . The 
r-.*-cc.,To iry eler.en^. of. risk-taking in community recreational experiences 
ir. T.v rr. .] i?..ition prof;r;ims conducted in Sweden (B-93) is stressed dur- 
Iri-' . -h cl /r o . < iru^'^s since benefits derived contribute to a sense 
of rv." di^r-.jty ar.d personiil development. 

■:- .idd.'.ion, Oliver (b-'^l) Specifies questions advocates for 
•, r. ' ••.tmN'I comr, -nity recreation prof^raming should consider? 

'* !n idyccat ; r;g more and bettor year- around comm-^nity- 
o.-r. '>,;:ed recreation services for the hajidicapped, recrea- \ 
\i;:. pro f f;ssior;;tls In tl;e Easter Seal family had best 
;tppr;oe t ia^msei ves of a few facts. Who are the handicapped? 
Wavre .-.ro *..'.ey - at. home, ir* .'.ospitals, ins\i tuiioru-j, ir. ^ 



nurolrig hotneB, in hallVny houses.. How many haiidi- 
oiAppera are there in a specified nervice area (the 
rruinbera t^-^amo is still with us)? Wiiieh of the haiidi- 
ciApped do we think need recreation services ajid in which 
netting are they best served? Which of the handicapped 
want recreation, services and what Kinde do they want? 
What iB th© present level of service in each of the est- 
tin^^s in which handicapped people might be served rang- . 
, int: from highly segregated to highly infagrated? Who 
are iho major providers of recreation in a service area? . 
Who are the potential providerB? What reaources are 
needed to further enhance the delivei^ of recreation 
uervices to the handicapped - including most importantly, 
money, leadership, and facilities? The answer^ to these 
;indiother questions are fundamental to our advocacy." 

FVTVRE NEEDi Due to current trends for mainstreaming/integrat- 
ing individuals with, handicapping conditions into community recrea- 
tion programs in addition to deinstitutionalisiatlon procedures "being 
employed in many states that result In additional handicapped con- 
aumers for community recreation programs, there is need for more in- 
depth research program information to aid related personnel^ in pro- 
graming. • Ai^eas of ■ investigation that should be considered includei 
social; emotional, and physical effects of integrated programing 
upon the individual i provision of basic leisure and recreational 
skills for successful program integration! standards or guidelines 
for organisation and administration of programs with appropriate 
interagency involvement! state and national analyses of.-Jrature needs 
regarding mainstreaming handicapped individuais from institutions, 
state hospitals/clinics, halfway houses, special programs an-d day 
care facilities into community recreation programsi in-service ti^in 
ing for recreation personnel? development of . flexible model, programs 
for full integration, partial integration and combinations of sepa- 
rate and combined programs} consumer advocacy models { activity mod- 
ification approaches! and state plans relative to' legislation, lit- 
igation, deinstitutf onalization apd mandatory zero-reject principles 

, » 

f — - ' - - ' ' ' " ^ U^i.—L U_.. . - - - _ ■ - - -0-L.L-._T.:--.- J. 

' 4. Thirt? iff a aurr^nt trand tomrd integrating '^n^JmpP^^^ aamper^^ 

\ into on- wing copp. oituatione originally dBaigneWfor non^handi- - 

': jui^ped chilaren arid youth. Effortn to date are generally oonaid- 

: crcd Qx^'oeoQful in term of en^cyrmnt, peer group aoaepttmae and 

: attit]/ieG, enhanced Boaial intaraation among groups and individ- 
uaid/ aikJitssnciJB and undcrotanding of handicapping conditions by 

; non-harJtaapped jompera, and inareaaed experiences in physical | 

I an^i' natural aativitiea, - ' 



^.^ . 

DISCl'SSIONi Emphasis is noted in the literature concerning 
integrating handicapped and non-handicapped individuals in camp 
pro,/rams. Some representative references i:eviewed include topics 
onT' 1) organization and admini'stration relative to directors and 
other staff men.bers of "normal" camps for integration of handicapped 
ca.T.pors into their programs {B-?5. B-?6, B-92)f 2) integration of 



muntiUly rularviud aiid whoolchair-bound persona into day campin^^ PJ^>- 
t:rruna (H-r>l, B-V.'-. B-.V.'){ 3) iTitesration of h/x^jdic^pped childrwi; 
with riorm.U ohildruri in u "r^onnJd" ciimp settijig (B-*??); ^> neetir.^- 
ctiT.pin^ rmeda of haiidicappod children in canips for the non-haji-li - 
clipped (B-H-if)? 5) integrax.ion of hiindicapped cnildren into Fre?sh 
Air Fund cajnps which provido progransa for non-haLf\dicapped cajnters 
un the baais of financial md personal naeds (8-34, 6) 
.ratiotieJe axMl tipproach to camping for j^yslaally handicapped per- 
3onu in relation to current trend, for integration of h arid! capped 
peruoriis inio rei^ular camp programs (B-103)} ?) utilization of the 
;ipwei ;il ixed cjimp oituation and development of cainper skills for f 
ture auccessful integration of handicapped campers into, combined 
pro^'.r^iint> (B-lOO); 6) integrating of handicapped teenagers into edi- 
CatioTiod camping tour^ (B-Addendum-l ) . 

Some objectives stressed by integrated cainp programs are im- 
proved peer- acceptance and attitudes, 'enhanced social interaction 
-.i^TiOn^ (groups and individuals > awareness and understanding of handi- 
capping; conditions on the part of non- handicapped campers, improvea 
physical condition, development of competitive skills, increased ex- 
periences in physical and natural activities, in addition- to improved 
self awareness on the part of ' physically handicapped children (B-43t . 
h-^n , B-'^o). In 196?, a program sponsored by the Easter Seal Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults of Massachusetts, Inc. (B-43^ was 
considered successful on basis of evaluation by questionnaires, per- 
sonal inier-views and field visittitions . Handicapped children were 
pu*. into -semi - in t ©(grated, fully integrated and day- integrated situa- 
':ionj5 ,:eneral conclusions made at the end of the study were that 
theiie h;mdicapped children enjoyed camp and gained from the experi- 
ence. Evidently' previous camp experience was not related to camp 
adjustment nor was length of time in* attendance. Suggestions for 
f:,-. ,rt' iJt..dy were to examine aocial interaction ih models, or dif- 
fereT.t, social sti^icture and development of training materials for 
co-»?.ijolor3. Dibner and- Dibner (3-42) also conducted a two-year field 
study of pr.ysically handicapped children integrated into regular 
ij ;mmer camps. Purpose of this study was to explore the structui^e of 
ir.retrrated :md segregated settings and to determine tiieir effects on 
the social-behavioral relationships, feelings and attitudes of the 
o.nildren and the camp staff. Conclusions given were that some as- 
pects of both types of camps could be improved by changes in program- 
ir;^; al thou^':h there seemed to Le a correlation between social inter- 
uctim-, .ir\d type of social structure, there was also a high djsgree of 
poter.'iv'il for change in the social structure and a positive opportu- 
nity to ir.fluence -social behavior. 

Oliver (B-91) described a project for integrating minimally to 
moderately handicapped children and youth into' "norTiial" residential 
ciimp proi-tra-ns n^^ar Ingham County, Lansing, Michigan. Subjective - 
eviU.;;ation , q..§<;tionnaires completed by the camp director, counselor-, 
ryid pare^tc, in addition to verbal com^.unication with cairipers Indv"'"^ — 
cated the r.ajority had successful experiences in peer group social 
relationships ;and developed understanding and enjoyment of the camp 
situation. Flax and Peters' study (3-46) also supports the concl i- 
sion that, integration of handicapped children with normal peeri> is 



lo 



dtiai ruble u-nd thai social acceptance is accomplished in integrated 

P'T 'RE NEEDS I Since ef foists to date generally have been sue- 
cetiBful iUid since orgjinisation and administration models have been 
developed for a variety of mains t reaming approaches, there is an 
;tppurent need to continue this programing in the future. Specific 
priorities that should be considered for investigation arei 1) 
farther development and revision of integration modelsi 2)' guide- 
lines, standards and evaluative criteria for integratidn models that 
are tailed upon- interagency and family cooperationi 3') in-service 
train injjT^^r camp personnel? and k) in-depth determination of con- 
* rib. tier. G of the integrated CEimping situation upon th^ total devel- 
opment, of the camper with a handicapping condition. 



4. ^fu-rk errqiuzuiiS ■^'o>ii.'3ming vieually impaii'ed per eons is gi-oe\% in tne 
literature on intcgvdting individuals Dith handiaapping conditions 
into tJxiiUin.; ^'husioa^l eduaation and psareation programs, Basic 
iK^ovn^ticn ^is availabie to the practitioner for such programing; 
'k ligations are that uith appropriate adaptations, blind and 
; ^ij'ti^2ll:t cighted pcrsms can participate actively and success-- 
fiiij '^ith sighted imiioiduals. 



DISCl'SSION: Nineteen references were reviewed relative to the 
IntetTratlon of visually impaired individuals into on-goirig physical 
vd .v-:;ition ar^.d/or recreation programs. This particular t^jpic is one 
in which much emphasis is given in the literature on intipgrating 
persons with handicapping conditions into physical education and 
recreation programs. An indication of this interest is demonstra-^ed 
t-y lt\o Holding of a "Special Demonstration Workshop for Integrating 
hlind Children with Sighted Children into Ongoing Physical ^Education 
.ind Recreation Programs" sponsored by the American Foundation for 
the Blind and the Cleveland Society for the-Blind (B~23). The Amer- 

. iCctn Fo..ndation for the Blind has also been^ instrumental in develqp- 
inr; related publications for integrating the visually impaired into 
comr.unii^ art programs (B-78) and community senior, programs (B-12) 
in addition to other materials for working with blind and partially 
3-ij-hted persons. In an effort to encourage integration of vj,*w^ly 
i.'npaired^Tbudents into regular physical education and recreation^ 
pro^.-r.-uns, severa^ authors (B-28, B-89, B-62, B-113, B-^8. B-30, B-70-) 
have described integrated programs in which they have been involved. 
A rese^.rch study bys^ienke (B-112) indicated that with suitable adap- 
tation, modification r^^d teaching aids, "blind children can partici- 
pate actively in physical education classes with sighted children. 
Addi*:ional assistance for adaptation of activities is given in. 
publications by Buell and Kratz (B-30, 3-7^). The importance of 
mainatreaming visually impaired students into physical education and 
recreation programs is supported by a research study done by Nezol 
ib-90) who reported a significant intercorrelation among blind stu- ^ 

■/a-BV.tsl higher sociometric status^';-HKong their v^eers, higher quality 
physical education programs and a^ihoice of an'^ctive recreational 
activity. Segregated physical education and recreation pro§«;^s for 



the\ viauall-y Impaii^ed lOlSo can contribut.e to the total development 
of wie indi vidua! and this approach is often mentioned in the lit- 
t^ratvire {B-'X,\ B-81 , 8-11^+). Kramer (B-Addendum-3) established 
^r^idelinea for special agencies serving blind children in order to 
integrate th4m into community recreation programs, 

FVTVRE NEED» Some information is^al^-eady available relative 
to integrating visually impaire^i persons Into physical education and 
recreation prxjgramsj however, additional program literature and 
reswai'ch data is needed. ■'Statements made in thxf guide concerning 
future needs in integrated, camping, physical education and recreation 
situations are applicable for the needs of the visually impaired. 



0. Cuinnculum op mods I program desaript-iom for integrating handi- 
.ioppcd ckildi^t^n into regular alasaroom situations occaBioruxlly 
'jzll include phyoical education and/or recreation aativitiea as 
a mrt of trie total educational program, Bmphaais given to 
phiisiaal and/or j^eareation actipyties vojnes greatly,' 

\ ' 

DISCl'SSIONi Some references^ describe^ curricular approaches 
for integration of handicapped students in1;o regular school classes 
with provisions for physical education or recreation activities! 1) 
report of a study on educational recommendations for Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin Public Schools (B-76) which includes sensory motor train- 
ineT for handicapped children integrated into public school classes; 
2) book (B-86) that provides guidelines for regular class activities 
in addition to sensory training and academic skills for assisting 
the underachieving elementary school child; 3) research project by 
Klein (B-73) that includes recreation therapy for emotionally dis- 
turbed children; k) article by Wintsh (B-115) that includes leisure 
hour activities for mentally retarded individuals; 5) book (B-71) on 
programing for learning disabled children in regular classrooms that 
includes motor activities; and 6) article by Tait (B-109) that in- 
cludes games md activities for blind kindergarten children in. inte- ' 
grated class situations. Occasionally, research studies concerning 
integration of children into regular class situations/ used physical 
education or" recreation activities as part of the research design. 
Gro-snBck (3-56) us6d class play ,as a sociometric measure during ob- 
servation of exceptional children reintegrated into regular classes. 
Folman (3-^7) in interviewing regular low achieving children and 
educatde mentally retarded special class adolescents, found tha1^ more 
able d^ecial class students reported themselves to be more isolated 
sociaily, engaged in more passive activities or in athletics, did not 
belong to peer groups, disliked group activities", and said they did 
not desi re' to change their situation, while the less able (nongainer) 
reported mo reactive social involvement with their peers. In a com- 
parison of berWvior modification techniques used "with emotionally dis 
turbed children in both regul'ar and special classrooms (B-60), a work 
contingent play scheme and individualization of assignments were used 
with the special class. An indication of possible increased future 
emphasis on inclusion of physical and recreational activities into 



Uit^^r^rttted cluun Uo^criptlons or racdel programs is given by the fact 
iKat ir; r!..u\y of the 35 deacrlptiona of innovative training- prograrr.s 
direcleU toward intef.ration of children -with special needs in regu- 
lar claoarooma m\d toward severely hijisdi capped children which were 
prej?ented -it u lv?3 conference (B-26) ^.bjne activities were part of 
iheir prof^riims. 

F""TVRE NEED: Although some sporadic efforts have been made, 
there have been relatively little interest and recognition given in 
the literat,.re on integrated class/model program descriptions for 
physical education cmd/or recreation for the students involvea. 
^ince physical education and recreation are a vital part of the 
total educational process for students with handicapping conditions 
due to social, emotional, mental and physical contributions of these 
activities, trris knowledge needs to be imparted to special education 
personnel. Hopefully, this ^realization will result in appropriate 
Inclusion of physical education and leisure time skills in future 
literature on integrated educational models. 



i t'. Littlv informtion ia known ahout~'^tii: Ltudes on the part cf the 

I I'^rti^irant, his peey^a, and related program pevsonnei tn tnte- ' 
jratcJ f'hy steal education and recreation programs. However^ 
thiive ai^c aorrn^ indiaationa that integi^xted situations nay pro- 
duce desirable participant attitudes and that positive program 

! 'f-ertionncl attitiuies will promote partiaipation in more vigorous 
rhjsicat activities by the hMndiaapped student, 

i 

DISCUSSIONS Very little information is available concerning 
attlt\%des of participants and attitudes of others such as peers and 
school or program personnel in integrated physical education and^ 
recreation programs (B-28, B-33. B-88, B-10^) even though attitudes 
relative to integrated special class placement is discussed fre- 
quently in the literature. Buell (B-28) felt that improper atti- 
tudes and lack of knowledge about physical potential of blind stu- 
dents are said to account for lack of vigorous physical education 
activities in many public schools. Seamen (B-104) found that ortho- 
pedic ally and neurologically handicapped secondary school children 
integrated, into regular physical education programs had a more favor- 
able attitude toward physical education than those children in the 
adapted physical education program. In addition, students express- 
ing the most favorable attitudes participated significantly "more in 
physical activities outside the school than did the latter group. 

FUTURE riEED: Since little information is available on the sub- 
ject, the only future need statement that can be made is that addi- 
tional study is needed on attitudes' in integrated physical education 
and recreation situations with comparison of findings to the data 
in the literature for attitudes in the integrated classroom setting. 
A logical implication that should be investigated is extension of 
Euell's statement concerning visually impaired persons in that im- 
proper attitudes^and lack of knowledge about physical activities -for 
the handicapped student affects the amount of vigorous physical 
education activities provided in many public schools. 



Ir; ijumwary, arialyisis of research and prograri literature rela- • 
tive 'o uitOf^rLit iru.' individuula with, naridl capping conditions into 
on-^'.ohu'; phyalciU. odication ar.d recreation programs reveals j 1) 
rsainijtreiunin^^ In ret:ular public tschool physical education, athletic, 
;und intrar.\*r:d prograr.s io feasible and desirable in certain circum- 
atimcea; current and impending state legislation for mandatory phys- 
ical ed'upation for all public school students creates an urgent need 
for additional literature on this topics 2) successful integration 
into community recreation prograiris is possible in different situa- 
tions; more research data aiid program literature are needed because 
of increased pro^;^riiir.ing as a result of consumer advocacy, deinstitu- 
tloncU ir.ation policies and normalization procedures? 3) integration 
iiuo oii-f'^oing "normal" camp situations has been successfully attempt- 
ed} increased activity will probably continue in the future? ^) 
emphasis i's given concentring integration of visually impaired p^sons 
into existing physical education and recreation programs with result- 
- A-uc available information for future programing} 5) some inclusion of 
t pnysiccil or recreational activities in integrated classroom programs 
is given} increased provision should be made in recognition of con- 
• tributions of physical education and recreation activities as part of 
the total educational picture} and 6) little informati^on is available 
'cur. c enr i ng , atti tudes of p aTticipants with handicapping conditions, 
the^lr peers and related program personnel. 

Accordingly, the following suggestions are made to^aid person- 
nel in need of direction and assistance due to integration of indi- 
viduals with handicapping conditions into physical education and re- 
creation programs: 

. Fulfill the future needs stated in this analysis of the 
literature. 

. Apjiily exist^.g program information and research findings for 

integrated situations in addition to information available for 

regular, non- integrated and specif, segregated physical edu-** 

cation and recreation programs.' Some representative examples 

of special program' literature are contained in Part B, List of 

References (see index on page 55 » Non-integrated Physical 

Education and ^^creation). These references include information 

on methodology , program development, financial assistance, 

equipment, resources, evaluation, and activity modifications. 

J 

. Develop for implementation pre and inservice ^^raining models for 
physical education and recreation personnel who will be or are 
involved in integrated programs. 

. Stress the noncategoric^ approach in accordance with individual 
social-emotional, mental and physical functional levels (B-52). 

. Plan future programs allowing for the possibility of increased 
numbers of 4iandicapped participaiits but with the persj^ective 
*hat extreme inflexible mainstreamlng situations may change to 
more moderate and adaptable approaches. 



Provide fiexible programs with integrated , segregated or 
partudly integrated, combinations in addition to other 
approaches such as use of resource rooms or teachers , pro- 
i^r-Am aides, specialized consultants, or special coordina- 
tors. One example of this type of programing in the 
public schools might be special, separate skill develop- 
ment sessions when necessary for a student in an integrated 
physical >education class, provision of services from resource 
teachers and ^assistances from aides for developing such skills 
as dressing quickly, recording scores and opening padlocks 
on lockers. / 



y 
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Ill PART A 



INTEGRATION INTO REGULAR CLASSROOM SITUATIONS 



Bamgrover, Elaine. "Clearinghousei A Study of Educators' 
Preferencets in Special Education Programs." Exceptional 
Children 375 lOj 75^-755? Summer 1971 . 



Fifty- teachers, administrators, and school 
psychologists in daily educational contact with exceptional 
children were interviewed to determine opinions on special 
class versus regular class placement for mildly exceptional 
children. Twenty-seven favored retaining present program 
of special classes, and 23 advocated placement in regular 
classroom, citing special provisions which should be made 
to integrate the exceptional child. Classroom teachers 
more often favored retention of special classes, while 
non teaching educators interviewed tended to prefer regular 
class placement of the mildly exceptional. 

Beery, Keith E. , chief editor. Models fo r Mainst reaming. 
3 tin Rafael, Calif . » Dimensions Publishing Co.» 19?2. 

A review of what has been going on in special 
education mainstreaming and descriptions of program models. 

Piich, Jack W. Retarded Pupils in the Main stream~-The 
Special Education of-Educable Mentally Retarded Pupils in 
Re^rular Classes . Reston, Va. i The Council for Exceptional 
Children, 197^. 



The book is designed to assist special education and 
rer'..lar class teachers inexperienced in mainstreaming to 
tecome familiar with it by highlighting actual stories of- 
six school districts across the nation where mainstreaming 
has been adopted. 



ifijnberg, Lisa, "The Case for Integrated Schooling," The 
Exceptional Parent 3j^'. 15-17; Sept, -Oct. 1973" 

The author describes her experiences, as someone, with 
oerebrra palsy, in integrated class situations during 
public school and university attendance. Described are the 
rnany benefits to be gained from confronting real life 
3i tuat Ions /Pn a daily basis. 
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5* BruininkB, Robert H,{ Rytiders, John B»j and Gross, Jerry G. ' 
"Social Acceptance of Mildly Retarded Pupils in Resource Rooms 
tind Regular Classes.'' American Journal of M ental Deficiency 
7Qxkx 377-383,- Jm. igWl ^ 

One thousand, two hundred thirty- four nonretarded children 
enixjlled in regular classrooms and resource centers in ' 
adjoining urban and suburban school districts were jgiven 
sociom«mtric questionnaires to determine the social acceptance • 
of xhei-r mildly, retarded classmates. Mildly retarded urban 
children received (significantly. higher peer r&tings than 
nonretaixie'd children, * and suburban mildly "retarded children 
received signif ican^iy lower ratings than their, nonretarded 
peers when both were rated by children of the same sex. 

6. Cartwright, G, Phillip, and Gartwright, Carol A» "Gilding the • 
Lillys Comments on the Training Based Model." Exceptional 
Children 3905 231-23^} Nov. 1972. • , " 

' - - / 

Proposed are two decision models intended to be followed 
by regular teachers,- with consultation of special educators, in 
identification of handicapped children antl in provision of 
direct services to handicapped children in reguXBr classrooms. 
M. Lilly's zero reject model which proposes regular class • 
placement for all but severely handicapped children and 
advocates only a supportive role for special educators is 
discussed. , 

?. Cegelka, Walter J., and Tyler, James L. "The Efficacy of 
Special Class Pi%bet«^nt for the IVlentally Retarded in Proper 
Perspective." Training School Bulletin 67ja^t 33-68; May 19?0. 

Whether educable mentally retarded children . should receive 
thdir basic educatioVi in regular classroob settings or in 
special classes designed to meet their needs has been a long 
Contested argument in e4ucat±«xK Article acoordingly reviews 
related studies, issuesf^and considerations concerning the most 
efficacious placement of educable mentally retarded children. 
Suggjestions for additional study of the problem are also 
included. 

8, Christie/i Lu S..* and others. "The Consulting Teacher Approac* 
to Special Educations Inservice Training for Regular Classroom 
Teachers." Focus on Exceptional Children 4i5i 1-10; Oct. 1972. 

Described is the consulting teachef" approach to providing 
special education for the exceptional child in regular classroom 
which emphasizes tactics to obtain the cooperation of classroom 
teachers, methods used to train the regular teachers, critical 
tasks performed by consulting teachers, and prog "am evaluation. 
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Clouser, Kenia. "Support for Starting School." The Pointer 
I8t3i 168-1'69j Spring 197^. 

The article discusses the Sophia T. Solvin School 
Program for physically handicapped, trainable mentally 
retarded and educationally handicapped children. These 
children are integrated with nonhandicapped young children 
with a goal of demonstrating commonalities and special needs 
of all children. 

JDeno, Evelyn N* , editor. Instructional Alt ernatives for 
Exceptional Children . Reston, Va, i Council for Exceptional 
Children, n.d. 

Thisvhook provides information on coordinating, regular 
and specikl education services by alternative approaches to 
segregated craa^^es. Sections include programs to tram new 
kinds of instructional man-agement mediators, resource 
teacher programs, training programs accompanying structural 
change efforts and commentaries by two specia;L educators. 

DeVizia, Joseph. "Success in a Foster Home Program for 
Mentally Retarded' Children. " Child Welfare kJtZt 120-125? 
Feb. 197^. 

Focus in mental retardation yfork is on normalizaijion 
of life-style, in which the family can play an importaKt^ 
role. This article describes experiences of 3 children in 
the Foster Home Program for Mentally Retarded Children of 
Luzerne County Child Welfare Services. Procedures for 
referral^ the evaluation* procesp used to. assess the amount 
of suppl'ementary payment to foster parents, and the 
difficulties encountered in the program are discussed. 

Gigliotti, Ghiara. "Transitional Program Aids Integration." 
The Pointer 18»3« 191? Spring 19?^. 

Discussion of a public school program for students in 
a transrtional stage from segregated special education 
classes to integrated classes. 

Glockner, Mary. Integrating Handicapped Children into 
Regular Classrooms . Urbana, Ill.i ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Early Childhood Education (University of Illinois), June 

1973. 

Introduction to the subjept is given followed by an 
annotated bibliography on Integrating children with various 
handicapping conditions into regular classes. 

/ ' / 
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Ihi Jenkins, Joseph R, , and Mayhall, Wiiliani P. "In Brief j 

Describing Resource Teacher Programs." £xc ep t ion al C h ild ren ^Oi 
35-36? Sept. 1973. > - 

With, the trend toward keeping handicapped leair.ers in the 
educational mainstream, the developirent af resource teacher 
programs has been rapid. Three important dimensions alor^ 
which j^esource programs differ are presentedj (a) direct 
versus indirect service, (b) ability versus skill diagnostic/ 
prescriptive orientation), and (c) resident versus itinerant 
delivery. ^ 

15* Nelson, Calvin G., and Schmidt, Leo J. "Fonim? Th6 Question 

of the Efficacy of Special Classes." Exceptional Child ren 37j5! 
381-384; Jan. 1971. ' ' 

Philosophical issues surrounding the controversy'' in speoiai 
education of special class placement versus regular class 
placement for handicapped children are discussed. Three areas 
of difficulty in solving the controversy are noted to-be 
, adhereri^ce to the past, approaching with a priori conclusions, 
and failure to critically examine the preserft constructs in uee. 
Presuppositions of special class efficacy and the need for 
empirical validation are explored. 

16. Nirje, Bengt.' The Normalization Principle and its Human 
Management Implicatior)^ . Stockholm, Sweden t Riksforbundet , 
FUB , f or Utvecklingsstorda Bam (David Bagares Gata 3, 111 38), 
n.d. / 

17. " • The Outlines of the New Swedish Mental Retardation 
Law. Stockholm, Sweden j Riksforbundet, FUB, for Utveckling- 
sstorda Bam' (David Bargares Gata 3, 111 38), n.d. 

18. . Rights of the Mentally Retarded . Stockholm, Sweden { 

Riksforbundet, FUB, for Utvecklingsstorda, Bam (David Bagares, 
Gata 3. Ill 38)» n.d. f 

19. . Northcott, Winifred H, "Reading List on Integration." Volta 

Review 75» It 33-35} Jan; lj?{?3» 

A reading list intended for parents and teachers op 
integration of hearing impaired children into regular public 
school programs. 



/ 



RiipUr, Jacqueline> an4 others. "Changes in Childrenjs 
Attitudes toward tne p^iysically Handicapped." Exc<?btional 
Ch iidt^en 3vt3» 219-223} Nov. 1972. 

Assessment was made of changes In attitude of 15? 
plementary school children toward orthopedic ally handicapped 
children as a result of an integrated school experience. 
After integration, nonhandicapped children had developed. a 
more positive attitude toward the orthopedic ally handicapped. 
Before integration* boys and girls differed in attitudes, 
but the difference disappeared as a result of integration. 
Integration increased differences in attitudes between older 
and younger children toward orthopedically handicapped ^ 
children, with older children developing a more realistic 
attitude than younger children. ^ 



A cbll-ection of fourteen papers by leaders in the 
field of special education on the subjeciLjpf regular class 
placement &f-^xceptional children. 

22. Schultz, Jerome 1,^ "Integration of Emotionally. Disturbed 
Students t The Role of the Director of Special Education." 
Exceptional Children hOt 39-^1? Sept. 19?3. 

An emotionally ^ disturbed child considered ready for 
integration faces a major impediment— a stumbling block 
created not by the child's deficits but rat^her by the 
apprehension and lack of knowledge felt by the regular 
school staff toward the child. An attempt h^s been made 
to point out a sityaftion which need not exist^Hn the public 
schools and one whifch can should be ameliorated by the 
; director of special education. 

23. Siegel^ Ernest. Special Education in the Re gular Classroom. 
New York, N. Yn^j , John Day Company, Inc., 19t>9. 

Orientation and teaching techniques for teachers of 
marginally exceptional children enrolled in regular 
classrooms. 



'1. Reynolds, MaynardC, and Davis, Malcolm D. Exceptional 
Ch ildren in Begular Classrooms . Minneapolis, Minn.i 
Leadership'Training Institute/Special Education (University 
of Mnnesota, Dept. of Audio-Visual Extension) ,, 1971 • 
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Smith, James 0»» and Arkans, Joan R; "Now More than Even A 
Case tovr^hQ Special Class," Hxceptiondl Children 40 t?! 497- 
501; April 197&. ^ 

Intent of this article is to develop a case for the special 
class as one viable administrative and educational arrangement 
for a specific population of children who have all too often 
been ignored in special education planning and polemics. 
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111 PART B 

INTEGRATION INTO 
REGULAR PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION PROGRAMS 

Acuff , Sidney "Recreational CounBeling as an Aspect of 
Programming for the Short Term Psychiatric PatieVt»" 
Recreation in Treatment Centers 5» 5-7 1- 19^6, 

The purpose of this program waa to acquaint the patient 
with the great variety of leisure possibilities in the 
community* to assist him in making realistic choices from 
the possibilities, and to help him develop a leisure plan 
to be followed upon discharge. 

Adams, Kela 0. The Effects of Adapted physical Education 
upon the Social Adjustment and Motor proficiencyyoF 
Educable Mentally Retarded GirOi . Doctor's thesis. 
Bloomingtoni Indiana University, June 19?0. 

This investigation was designed to determine the 
Effects of a one-semester adapted physical education program 
upon the motor proficiency and social adjustment of educable 
mentally retarded (IQ 50-79) junior high school girls. 
Three treatment giroups were randomly selected from. two 
public junior high schools. Experimental subjects (N-21) 
were taught in adapted physical education classes by the 
experimenter on alA^ernate days for one isemester. Control 
groups (one of 20 EMR's and the other of 23 intellectually 
normal girls) remained inteG.rated into regular physical 
education programs. Comparisons were basid on scores on 
the KDK-Oseretslcy Tests of Motor Development, Cowell Social 
Adjustment Index, and Cowell Personal Distance Scale. 
General conclusions includedj participation of EMR girls in 
physical education was associated with greater motor 
performance gains than noted among intellectually normal ^^ ; 
girls receiving the same amount of instruction. However, | 
the adapted program appeared to be no more effective than ' 
the regular program in promoting motor development among 
EMR girls I social adjustment among EMR girls appeared to 
be achieved better through participation in adapted physical 
education programs rather than through retention in regular 
physical education classes. / 
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American Alliance for Health, Physical Bducation, and j 
Recreation. The Boat -of Challenj:;e > Washington, D. C.i the 
AlliJa.ce, 1971. 

CompUation of best articles froin first five years — 19^5 
to 1970--of Challenge , newsletter of the American Alliance 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation deals with 
p^xysical education, recreation, and related programs for 
mentally retarded persons. This publication is designed for 
practitioners working at grass roots levels in public schoole, 
residential facilities, day care centers, community/recreation 
programs, clinics, developmental centers, and camps. It deals > 
with all aspects of physical education and recreation programs 
for mentally retarded persons and features articles about 
activities, programs, methods, equipment, innovative ideas, 
leadership procedures, research, books and periodicals, films 
and other audiovisual materials. Sub-sections deal with areas 
such as arts and crafts, games, athletics and sports, dance, 
•motor development, music, physical fitnsss, swimming, volunteer 
student activiti^^, adult programs, camping, sciouting, and 
therapeutic programs. Contents include .information on 
activities, approaches, and procedures appropriate for severely 
and profoundly retarded as, well as trainable and educable of 
all agos in any situation.' 

* The Best of Challenge Volume II > Washington, D, C,i 

the Alliance, 19?^. " 

Presented as a sequel to The Best of Challenge , this volume 
contains pertinent articles, practical information, program 
anecdotes, book and film reviews, and research abstracts 
coj/ceming physical education, recreation ^ and related areas for 
Jjjfoaired, disabled, and handicapped personsi focus is on 
materials dealing with mentally retarded participants. Contents 
were selected from Challenge newsletters between September 1970 
and May 1973' Information is divided into eight major sectionsi 
Philosophy and Editorials, Activities, Programs, Leadership, 
Gross Country Challenges, Books, Films, and Research, 

Guide for Programs in Recreation and Physical 
Education for the Mentally RetardeJ i Washington, D. C. i the 
Alliance. 1968. * 

Guidelines and suggestions for personnel responsible for 
initiating, evaluating, and expanding physical education and/or 
recreation programs for mentally retarded persons And groups in 
various situations. Sections deal with activity areas such as 
physical fitness, motor ability, sports, skills, special events, 
and recreation! evaluation including an annotated listing of 
perceptual-motor, physical fitness, and motor ability tests 
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•tpi>rnpriat^> for .M^tst^aiy rotardod populalions3{ inotivation 

'j'Jppl 1(^05 nedicitl t?x{4minationiS5 in-servico education liiid^ 
If^ininiM vol-uiteersj parcnia ajid prOf?rams} publicJ relations 
"^ai'id infonr.a* ion} ;3elf-»^valuation procedure ;md foitnat are 
Incl'idcd . 

. Phvsiciq Activlvties for the Mentall'v Betardedy 

Ideas for Iriati'-uctlpn , W^hington, D. C.t- the AMiaiiC^ , 

A practical source for persons responsibj^ for^physical 
education, recreation, and related pi'ograms for-^j^iitcdly 
i-etarded individualB and groups. Contents are limited to 
activities promoting fundamental motor development and 
exploration of three general skill areasi (a) neti racket, 
and paddle activities? (b) rolling, pushing, throwing, and 
catching activities? and (c) striking and kicking actl^'ities. 
It was felt that these areas afford the greatest opportunity 
for developing skills basic to success in the majority of 
sports. Although this publication is concerned with these 
skill areas, the values of other worthwhile sports and 
recreational activities have not been minimized. 
Application of fundamental movement patterns progress 
through three distinct and increasingly complex levels to 
iSrovide increasing challenge to participants as they master 
.-movements and improve motor ability and physical proficiency 
at lower levels. An individual activity"-bowling, and a 
team activity~-sof tball are used as sample units to show^ 
application of this approach and use of selected activities 
to achieve specific purposeful goals. 

American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Programming for the Mentally Retarded m Physi cal. 
Education and Recreation . Washington, D. C. i . the Alliance , 
1968. 

Result of 'contributions from over kOO individuals, 
including -physical educators, recreation specialists, 
special educators, psychologists, and physicians representing 
public schools, residential facilities, day care centers,, 
park and recreation boards, voluntary organizations, and 
governmental agencies who participated in a National^ 
Conference in Programming for the Mentally Retarded m 
Physical Education and Recreation. Topics include recreation 
and day care for mentally retarded persons, a community 
recreation team approach to programming, play facilities 
and equipment, finajicial assistance from the federal 
government, role of motor activities in programs for rstaraed 
children *and adults, recreation programming for aault 



reiurded popalcitions , and programs for severely and profoundly 
ru.tardud individuals. . Health and s^'ety problems of rnenttxlly 
iX'tardofJ persons, including general. healt>i and sex education iare 
ji"3o covered. Group and special interest 'discussions center 
arov^fid diu#?,rmsis, evaluation, and placement of mentally retarded 
iiidi vlduals , basic needs and considerationsNln professional 
preparation at both graduate and undergraduatexleyels, pertinent 
research, program materials, Including activitiW and methods, 
•irid pro^-^ra:rss for trainable retarded groups. 

Ar.erlcan Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
h.des Affecting tne -Eligibility of the Mentally Ketarded for 
Iriterscholastic Athletics i A Survey of State High School Athletic 
AjGQciations , Washington, D. C.j the Alliance, 1968. ED 083 209. 

This survey of state high school athletic or activity 
..;i3oc i v'lt ions (98 per cent returns) was conducted to determine 
.ri-i'lorK-il trends and specific procedures for establishing 
»j1 iiUbility of mentally retarded students for interscholastic 
athletics. Results showed that in 22 states {kk per cent) mentally 
retarded students were eligible and did participate, in 10 states 
(.'0 per cent) they were eligible on the basis of broad inter- 
pretation of association by-laws, and in 17 states (34 per cent) 
"rioy were not eligible usually because of meeting scholarship or 
-u::ide.Tiic eli^iibility rules. 

Special Fitness Test Manual for the Mentally Retarded . ♦ 

^.^^ .uui ir.r. ton , D. C.V the All i anc e , 1 968 . 

Explains purposes and development of Special Fitness Te^t 
w.^iion was adapted form AAHPER Youth Fitness Test, describes u ich 
- r ueven test it ems-?- flexed arm hang, sit-up, shuttle run, 
oiiandiru', broad jump, 50-yard dashf Softball throw for distance, 
aid 300-yard run-walk — and tells how each test item is administered. 
National norms (percentile scores) fo^ mentally retarded boys and 
.-'iris 8 to 1^ years of age are presjgjtjted on the basis of results 
from 4,:?00 youngsters who were teste4 throughout the country along 
witn standards of eligibility for Silver, Gold, and Champ awards. 
Z »r,f'.os t ions for improving levels of physical fitness and & 
.iK'locted bibliography are included. 

American Alliance for Heal#i, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
-■uid Council for Exceptional Children. Recreation and Physical 
Activity for the Mentally Retarded . Washington, D. C.j* the 
Alliance, 19t)b. 

A joint committee of the American Alliance for Health, 
F'iy.jical Education, and Recreation and the Council for Fxceptional 
Cr.iidrer: prepared this publication as a practical, sound approach 
tu developing and conducting recreation and physical activities 
fur meiitally retarded persons and groups of all ages and functional 
levels. \ Mat eriai'-w^s_ prepared with three groups especially in 



mind--p^iyBical educators with little background or 
experlejjce in working with mentally retarded perBons, 
special.. educators w4,th little technical knowledge tibout 
conducting recreation and physical a^ti^ities," and parents 
or volunteers who lack background and training in both 
•areas. Chapters deal with mental retardation, philosophy 
and pi-actices of recreation in general and specifically 
for retarded' persons and groups, program adaptations for 
retarded children, adolescents, and adults, and activities 
and techniques fo'r conducting recreation programs for 
mentally retarded populations. An extensive annotated 
bibliography of source materials is included. 

Aifierican Alliance for Health, physical Education, and 
Recreation, and Council, for National Cooperation in Aquatics. 
A Practical Guide for Teaching the Went ally Retarded to 
Swim . Washington, D. C. » the Alliance, 1969 » 

Developed to help fill gaps ijq, ii;is1;ructional and 
recreational swimming programs for mentally retarded persons, 
this guide is a composite of ideas and experience of many 
individuals who have taught mentally retarded individuals 
to swim. It incorporates the successful, practical, and 
functional into a flexible and workable resource. ^ basic 
premise of the publication is that there is no single 
approach or sequence whichi guarantees success for 'every 
instructor with every student. Sections deal with' swimming 
and the mentally retarded, organizing and administering 
programs, methods, teaching progressions, stunts and games 
applied to swimming programs for mentally retarded 
individuals, pool facilities, behavior modification 
techniques for teaching swimming to mentaQly retarded persons 
and a selected bibliography. 

American Foundation for the Blind. How to Integrate Aging 
Visually Handicapped Persons into Community Senior Programs . 
New York, N. Y.t the Foundation, 19^1. 

Describes efforts of five diverse communities, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, New York City, and Long Beach, Long 
Island, for integration of older blind persons into 
community programs. It emphasizes the cooperation among ^ 
different community agencies, and the" need for properly ^ 
trained staffs, and reliable transportation programs. 
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Workshop for Therapgiitic Recreation Etiucatorst , 

Proceedl.n^j:s" [ New York, N.Y.t the Foundation, Feb. 1^. 

Anooahian, Vjii'ujan Barney. A Survey of Problems -Arising from 
the Intef.ration of EMR Boys in the California, High School 
Regular P. E. Glass . Master's thesis. Claremont, Calif . j 
.CI areniont Graduate School, May 5» 1961. 

This survey was undertaken to determine effects adherence 
to Culifomia School Code (i.e., section on part of the school 
da;y' LnVlntegrated situations) regarding educable mentally 
re tardea^, children minors had on instructional practices of 
CtU.ifomia high" school boys physical education classes. Of 
primary' conckm was identif :^cation of problems confronting 
physical ediAiation instructors when educable ment-ally retarded 
boys were integrated with nonretarded students in regular 
f^hysical education classes.- - " 

Auxter, David. "Integration of tlie Mentally Retarded with 
^Normals in Physical and Motor Fitness Training Programs," 
vToumal of Health, Physiol Education, Recreation ^1:7; 
61-62; Sept. 1970. 

Avedon, Elliott M. Recreation and Mental Retardation . 
W .13 h i ng 1 0 n , D . C. : ' Government Printing Office, 1966. 

Subject of recreation for the mentally retarded is 
discussed! examples of activities for the retarded at home, 
in school, in community and agency programs are. given. 
Resource information provided. 

Avedon, Elliott M. , and others. Activating Community Resources 
for Therap%.u.tic- Recreation Services, Final Report , New York, 
N' . Y . : Comeback, Inc. (16 West 46 Street, 10036), Feb. I966. 

■ Included are six topics pertaining to the development of 
research, consultation, informatibn, and related services in * 
therapeutic recreation. The topics deal with the followings 
role of the specialist in the community, communication processes 
among pro ject^^staff and between staff and the community, 
identifying-'community resoimr^»>>.jjnplementation of therapeutic 
recreation at three demonstratioriSsi Luyi — and aohi -eving objectives 
of therapeutic recreation. Also included are basic approaches 
to specific situations in different communities. Appendixes 
contain methods of using community resources, teenage volunteers, 
applications for services, and a sample skill inventory. 
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1^, Avedon, Elliott arid Rrje, Frances b. Socio-Recreative 
PrQ^:rar.mn»-- for ihe Retarded . New York, In' . Y . i Tiachers 
College ^Tesis, Vj6^. 

Develop;iiem o.f a rationale and procedures -for 
orgtinizatio^ts and various groups to sponsor recreative 
prograins f^/r the retarded are presented. The goal of a 
aponsor'ng organisation should be to prepare the commuBiity. 
to assume ultimate responsibili't^^ for supporting and 
maintaining a comprehensive program of socio-recreative 
SifTvice i;Dr the retarded. Included are sections listing 
consult at rbn and related sources, selected bibliographic 
n^terials, national trends and legislation influencing 
seyvice./ ' 

19» • Berryman, Doris L. ♦ project directjor. Enhancement of 

Recreation Service to Disabled Children. Part I . Report 
of a three-y.ear study supported in part from the Children's 
Bureau, U. S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
New York, N . Y.t New York University (School of Education), 
. 19?1. 

J ^ 

"Final report of a study toi (1) obtain an estimate of 
the t^-pe and quality of recreation services provided to 
physically disabled and, mentally retarded children and 
youth in a respresentat'ive national sample of a wide variety 
of agencies, organizations and institutions in 1ihe public, 
voluntari^ and private sectors? (2) develop recommended 
standards and criteria fox-provision of recreation services • 
to handicapped children and youth,- (3) identify problems 
and obstacles encountered by recreation resources which* do 
provide services to physically disabled and mentally retarded 
children and youth and discover the reasons^ why some 
resources provide these services to non-dis*abled children 
and ycxith only; and (4) write, and prepare for distribution, 
pamphlets^which will assist communities and their agencies, 
organizations, and institutions in the initiation, 
improvement and/or expansion of recreation services to 
physically disabled and mentally retarded children and youth. 

♦20. . Planning Project for the Development of Recreation 

Services in Rehabilitation Centers . Fo^'nal Report supported 
in part from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
■;. S. Department of Health, Education, and. Welfare. New 
rork, .N. Y.. New York University (School of Education), n.d, 

Analysis of responses from the Planning Project 
indicates that though there hasn't been any appreciable 
change since 1959 in the proportion of agencies providing 
recreation services, there has been an increase in the 
proportion of agencies using full-time personnel to plan 
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■ and conduct recreation sei-vices* Results also show that ther'e 
is considerable divergence among rehabilitation agencies 
concerning alniost every aspect of providing recreation services? 
' administrativ|?" striicture of services? and educational level and 

background 01* "'staff conducting services. 

'^U. . Recrea-Uion' for Disabled Childrent Guidelines for 

Parents and Friends . Report of a three-year study supported 
in part from the Children's. Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfai:e. New York, N.^ Y.i New York University 
(School of Educjition), 1971. 

Guidelines for parents and others concerning kow to find 
recreation services, how , to start a recre^ion pj-ogram, and 
examples of successful programs. / ' . 

r 

22. Berryman, Doris L. ; Logan, Annette;, and Broginsky, Bernard. 
Serving Disabled Children; Guidelines for Recreation Agencies . 
Report of a three-year study supported m part from the 
Children's Bureau, U. S . 'Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. New York, N.Y.j New York University (School of 
Education). 1971. 

Final report of Health, Education, and Welfare grant 
giving guidelines for including all levels of disabled children 
in community recreation programs, " 

23. Birenbaum, Arnold, and Schwartz, Arthur L. Recreation for the 
Mentally Retar^ed--A Community Based Program . New York, N.Y.j 
New York Assodiation for Help of 'Retarded Children, Nov. 19^8, 

The major objective of this 5-year research and demonstration 
project was to test feasibility of extending the responsibilities 
of community work agencies in New York to include the mentally 
retarded. Twenty-seven groups of retardates (IQ's 35 to 75) 
were created, numbering from 10 to 15 members. Activities were 
predominantly task oriented for th^ youngest group (ages 8 to 
12), unfocused and expressive for the adolescents (ages 13 to 
17), and concerned with group goals and needs for the* young 
adults (ages 18 to 30 and over). Self care skills were stressed 
with the peer groups serving as mechanisms to increase social 
skills. Results indicated that expansion will occur in the 
next 10 years and that the program was both needed and feasible. 

♦24. Bodley, Dean, and others. Physical Education Guide for the 

Exceptional Child . Ann Arbor, Mich.j Ann Ar'bor Public Schools 
(Physical Education Department), November 1970. ED D6I 683. 

Guide is intended^ to assist physical' education teachers in 
dealing with atypical children in their regular classes. 
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Adapted physical education is seen as integration of 
handicapped children into regular physical education 
classes by understanding their special needs and^ how to 
program for them.. - Outlined are policies and procedures of 
the school system, as well as general educational 
objectives for the handicapped child. Focused upon are 18 
specific health- related, sensory, orthopedic, mental, and 
neurological disabilities. Brief discussion of each 
^disability covers definition, causes, symptoms, related 
problems, and general teaching suggestions. Recommended 
physical activities are I'isted for 15 major categories and 
additional subcategories of handicaps. Selection criteria 
for measurement and other evaluative ^procedures are listed. 

> 

Boninger, Walter B>, editor. Proceedings of the Special 
Demonstration Workshop for Integrating Bl in d^ Children with 
Sighted Children into Ongoing Physical Education and 
Rtacreation Programs . Cleveland, Ohios Cleveland Society 
jer the Blind, 1970. EV 01^6 1^?. 

A special education workshop (Cleveland, Ohio, October 
9-10^ 1969) for integrating blind children with sighted 
children into ongoing physical education and recreation 
pix)grains is deBcribed. Ophthalmologic al , social and 
psychological aspects of blindness relative to participation 
in physical activities; mobility and orientation in relation 
to physo^cal education-, highlights.^ of Dr. William Freeberg's 
presentation! and summation of wo<rkshop's activities are 
included. Question and answer periods at the end of each 
presentation are also recorded. 

Boston University, New England SEIMG. "Descriptions of 
Innovative Training Prggrams Directed Towardj 1. 
Integration of Children with Special Needs in. Regular 
Classroom. 2. Serving Severely handicapped Children." 
Pres'ented at Conferences on Educational Program for 
Exceptional Children (Plymouth. Mass. . Oct. 2-4. 1972> and 
Institutional Development and Dissemination in Teacher 
Education (Chicago, 111.. Jan. 18-19. 1973) . Boston^D/lass . : 
New England SEIMC (Boston University), 1973' ED 081 146. 

Presented alphabetically by state or university are 
approximately 35 descriptions of innovative training 
programs directed toward integration of children with 
special n^eds in regular classrooms, and toward severely 
handicapped children. 



Brace, David K. Physical Education and Recreation for Mentally 
Retarded Pupils in Public School 8 « Washington,^. C.i 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1966. ED 080 5i31. - 



The final report of this national survey presents status 
of physical education and recreation opportunities provided 
mentally retarded children in the nation's public schools* 
Questionnaires were" sent to ^,022 school superintendents, 
rincipals, or teachers? results are based on 1,589 responses 
37.6 percent) from these individuals.- The final report is 
presented in 11 sections! (1) General Summary? "*( 2) Primary 
SGhoolsi (3> Elementary Schoolsi (4) Junior High Schools? (5) 
Senior High Schools? (6) Enrolled with Normal Pupi-ls? (?) 
Schools IncludiTig All Gradesj\ (8) Boys in Physical Education 
.with Normal Pupils? (9) Boys in Physical Education Classes 
Separate from Those for Normal Pupils? (10) Girls in Physical 
Educa't ion with Normal Pupils? and, (11) Girls in Physical 
Education Classes Separate from Those for Norrnal Pupils. 

Buell, Charles. "How to Include Blind and Partially Seeing 
Children in Public Secondary School Vigorous Physical Education." 
The Physical Educator It 29? 6^8? March 1972. 

Briefly discussed are common attitudes toward blindness and 
how-to-do- it information on including, blind and partially seeing 
children in public secondary school vigorous physical' education. 
Improper attitudes and lack. of knowledge about the physical 
potential of blind students are said to account for the lack of 
vigorous physical education activities in many public schools. 
Sources for implementing a physical education program are giv.en. 
Also mentioned are appropriate class placement of the student' 
in unmodified activities and methods of instruction for use with 
blind children. ^ 

^ Physical Education and Recreation for the Visually 

Handicapped . Washington, D. C.» ^erican Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, ttMay 1973. 

This manual presents practicalVinformation which supplements 
and pulls together knowledges preyid^sly published about specific 
program areas in physical education and recreation for the 
visually handicapped. The guide was developed for use by 
personnel in community programs, residential facilities and/or 
special programs and emphasizes that the increasing number of 
visually handicap|)ed persons in regular arid special classes 
have, a tremendous need for physical fitness" and motor proficiency. 
Three major parts present information abou^ blindness, methods 
and activities, and bibliographical references. 
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30, , "Physical Education for Visually Handicapped 
Children." Journal of Healths p hysical Education. 
Recreation klikt 63-6^^} April 19?^. 

Article suggests some adaptations which have proved 
effective in enabling blind students to participate in 
•/physical education activities with the rest of their 

sighted class. Suggestions ^>ertain to ball games, track 
and field and physical fitness tejsts, tag, games, races, 

^ and other activities. 
( 

31. Bultena, G., and Wood, Y. "Leisure Orientation and 
Recreational Activities of Retirement Community Residents." 
Journal of Leisure Research 3^1i 3, 111 1970. 

3a. Euniette,' Wanda L. "Who Handicaps the Handicapped?" 

V Ai.ierican GorrectJ:ve Therapy Journal 2^8i3t 71-7o.} May- June 
197ir: ^ '■ ^ ' . 

" 33 . Bybokas ,^J . ' S . Attitudes of Recreation ■^•dmin istrators 
"Towards Disabled Persons . Master's thesis. New York, 
|C~5Vt New York University, 1968.^. , * 

Canadian National Institute for the Blind. Philosophy of 

Recreation . Toronto, Canadai the Institute (1929 Bayview 

Avenue), 1972. ^ 

General st-atement is given oi aims and beliefs of the 
ifecreation programme of the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind. Examples are given of activities and aims. 
Integration of the blind with the sighted community is 
discussed. ^ 

35. "Camp Hidden Valley." Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation 42j5j 73-7^J May 1971. 

, A description is given of Camp Hidden Valley, the 
Fresh Air "Fund's Camp for boys and girls -8 to ^12 years of 
age which enrolls both handicapped and non-handicAPped 
campers. The children are accepted on the basis of 
financial and personal n^eeds.' The handicapped campers have 
a wide variety of disabilities; adaptation in facilities 
and activities is made in an unnoticeable manner. 

36. Christensen, Dagney. "Programs for Handicapped.: 
Creativity in Teaching Physical Education to the Physically 
Handicapped Child." Journal of health. Physical Education, 
Recreation ^1»3» 73-7^; March 1970. 

Based upon her program, a fifth grade teacher presents 
ways to include physically handicapped children in the 
•regular physical education program. Adaptations allowing 
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a cerebral palsied boy to participate in typical unit activities 
ouch as football, basketball, and rhythms are listed. Primary 
movements which can be attempted by the physically handicapped 
are also listed. Suggestions for using varioi^s pieces of 
equipment are made, 

3?. Citron, Lester. "Tin Cans and Blind Kids." Joumal .of Health, 
Physical Education. Recreation 64} April ^97^. 

Ai-ticle points out fun, exercise, and perceptual training 
. benefits blind children can obtain from kicking tin cans, aiid. 
. outlines a game which can be played with them, 
> s 

38. Corbin, Charles B. A Textbook of Motor Develo-pment . Dubuque, 
lowat William C". Brown Company Publishers, 1973. • 

Contents describe characteristic motor development patterns 
of children, reasons as to why children develop as they do and 
speculation regarding potential motor performance of children. 
Knowledge of motor skill progresfeion and use of 'stated evaluative 
criteria will assist the reader "to determine motor development 
skills of program participants. 

39. Cratty, Bryant J. Perceptual and Motor Development in Infants 
and Children . New York, N.Y. : The MacMillan Co. (866 Third ^ 
Avenue), 1970. 

^ Discussion of research findings with relationship to 

w perceptual and motor developmental stages in infants and children. 
Information is given for assistance in analyj^ing r,equential J 
skills and evaluating each individual's functional levels. 

40. Deficience Men tale/Mental Retardation . ^ "Summer Programme". ^' 
1969 Across Canada. " Deficience Men tale/Mental RetardatiorT ^gt 4t 
6-9, 3^; 1969. 

Pai'ks and recreation boards are cooperating with 
associations and agencies in the planning, coordinating, and 
integration of recreational programs* Swimming, day-camp 
programmes, day playgrounds and residence camps are available 
in Canada. Efforts are being ejcerted to solve the problem of ' 
transjSortation and to see that more mentally retarded chiildren 
in rural areas are afforded the opportunity to attend a summer 
programme. 
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*kl, Dbschin, CeliaS., ail d Nash, Miirygold V. Children Togethen 
The Effect of Integrated (]foux> Experiences on Orthopedic ally 
Handicapped Childreru N'ew York» N» Y.i New York 'Service 
for the Handicapped. Jm. 1971. ED 0^8 680. 



community centers arid settlements on physically handicapped 
children's mental health, 230 children participated in a 
'^wo-year demonstration projectf. Mejvtal health was defined 
^«5\he child's social runction^ing ilr'hortie and school and as 
reHected in the child's self image} and it was hypo uhesized 
that the mental health of mildly physically handicapped 
children improved through recreational activities with their 
no nh and icapped peers. It was also speculated that no 
, ;7pecial or additional staff-* would be needed. Data was 
obtained through interviews with the children, families, 
teachers, group leaders, and placement counselors. - ^ 
Researchers ^It tha\t after comparing factors concerning 
the families ,^the school and the children's self evaluations, 
the children -showed improvement attributed to' associating 
with their nonhandioapped peers. The second hypothesis 
cenceniing staffing was not confintied. Recommend at ions for 
community centers, schoola, and adult education to benefit 
the mental health of physically han'dicapped children were 
made. 

kZ. Dibner, Susan Schmidt, and Dibner, Andrew S. Integration or 
5efr; re^^ation for the Physically Handicapped Child? 
Springfield, Ill.s Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1973.' 

A two-year field study on physically handicapped 
cniidren in summer camps is directed to the subject of 
Integration of the handicapped child with normal youngsters 
in camps. Addressing itself to the questions of whether or 
not integraticm provides a more "normal" life situation, 
whether it affects a handicapped child's self-esteem, whether 
overprotectiveness lowers the self-esteem of the disabled 
child, and whether there are unforeseen effects of 
commitment to integration, this book is intended for_ 
planners of services for handicapped children, therapists, 
educators, recreation specialists, parents, and social 
scientists. 
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43. . I^eport on Studies "^of Integrated Camping * Boston, 

Mass. I Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults of 
Massachusetts, Inc. (9 Newbury St., 02116), Oct. 28, I968. 
(Mimeo. Report) , 

A program in 1967 on integrating handicap|>ed children and 
youth into summer camps for non- handicapped children waB 
considered successful on the "basis of evaluation by , 
questionnaires, personal interviews and field visitations. The 
handicapped children were put into semi- integrated, fully 
integrated and day integrated situations? general conclusions 
were made .at the end of the study tha(t the handicapped children 
enjoyed camps and gained from the .expe^rience. Evidently, 
previous camp experience was not related to camp adjustment nor 
was the length of time in attendance. Suggpstions for future 
study were to examine the social interaction in^models of 
different social structure and the development of training 
materials for counselors. 

Ellis, Mari,' Sue. Meeting the Camping Needs of Handicapped 
Children in Camps for the Non~handicapped « Master'-s thesis. 
Columbus, OHloV Ohio State University, 1957« 

^5' Eapenchade, Anna S,^ and Eckert, Helen M. Mo tor Development . 
Columbus, Ohio I Charles E. Merrill Publ ishing Co . , 1967 . 

Stages of motor development are described from the prenatal 
stage to old age. The descriptions of progressive stages, along 
with thei evaluative criteria referred to at appropriate levels, 
provide adequate information for the practitioner to determine 
fi^ctioning levels of participants. Heredity, prenatal maternal 
inrluences and sensory-motor differentiation and integration are 
discussed. \ 

46. Flax, Nonnan, and Peters, Edward, "Retarded Children at Ca^p 
with Normal Children." Children 232-237? Nov.-d\c. 1967.\^ 

This study supports acceptance and integration into camp) 
life of handicapped children with normal peers. 

♦47. Folman, Rosalind, and Budoff, Milton. Social Interests and 

Activities of Special and Regular Class Adolescents and Compared 
^ by Learning Potential StatusV Volume 2, Number Cambridge, 
Mass. X Research Institute for Educational Problems, 1972. 
ED 062 7*52. 

, ; 

Low' achieving regular class and educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) Special class adolescents from a white, low-income, urban 
district were administered the learning potential procedure and 
were interviewed to determine differences in their after-school, 




non-academic activities. Few difrerences were, repoined in 
the aocial interests and activities of these two Bamples. 
The more able special class students reported themselves to 
be more iaolatsa">ocially , engaged in more passive 
activities, or i^ athletics, did not belong to peer groups, 
disliked group activities, and said they did not desire to 
change their situation. The less able (nongainer) students 
reported more active social involvements with their peers. 
Data indicated that nongainers give socially desirable 
responses which do not reflect their/acjtual behaviors. 
(For related studies, see also EC 0^^ 06i+^and 042 065.) 

Forman, Edward. "The Inclusion of '^Visually Limited and 
Blind Children in a Sighted Physical Education Program," 
Education of the Visually Handicapped liki 113-115i E)ec» 
1969. 

Physical education program 'at a school serving 
ndrmally sighted and visually impaired children is 
described. Skills necessary for the integration of the 
two groups in recreational activities are discussed. Games 
and adaptations used are also described. 

Frankenburg, William K. , and Dodds, Josiah B. fienye^ 
Developmental Screening Tegt . Denver, Colorado j University 
of GoTorado Medical Center^ 1966 , 

> 

This test was devised and standardized :o provide a 
ijimple, clinically useful tool to assist in the early 
detection of children with serious developmental delays. 
It can be used by people who have had no training in 
psychological testing; it is simple to administer and 
interpret. The DDST evaluates these functions t gross .flotor» 
fine mo tor- -adaptive (the use of hands, and ae the child 
e-rows older, his ability to solve nonverbal problems), 
langiia^e A the ability to hear and talk), personal-social 
(the afenity to perform tasks of self-care and to relate 
to others). The test is not designed to give a developmental 
or mental age, nor a development or intelligence quotient} 
it is to be used to call attention to the possibility of 
developmental delays so that appropriate diagnostic studies 
rn:iy be pursued, 

Fr i be rg R . A Social Distance Scale for Measuring Public 
Attitudes Toward Persons with Physical Disabilities . 
Master's thesis. Madison. Wisc.i University of Wisconsin, 
1966 . 
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F'.ichigaini , Robert Yoohimi^su » An Inveatigjiatloti of the Extent 
Inteiyr&tion and Some RQlvited Factprs Affecting the Socisq ^ 
Reaationahlps of Educable Mentally Haridicapped Children ^^^^T^ 
lUinola . Doctor's thesis. Urbana, 111 . t University oT" 
Illinois, 196^1 » 

Analysis of data collected by questionnaire and by Interview 
of 111 high school EMH boys ages 16-18 showed thati (IJ^ EMH 
pupils were assigned more frequently to non- academic type regular 
classes such as physical education and music for part of the day? 
(2) high school EMH boys were participating more in neighborhood 
activities than in social activities related to school? and (3) 
that EMH boys with intelligence- score above 60 generally . 
participated in more social activities in school and in their 
neighborhood than EMH boys with intelligence scores below 60. 

Geddes, Dolores. Physical Activities for Individuals with 
Hand i c app in^. Gond i t i o% . St . Louis , Mo w Th e C . V . Mo s by 
.Company, 197^. 

This book provides practical information for modifying 
physical activities for individuals with handicapping conditions 
auch as subaverage intellectual function (mild to moderate and 
severe/profound degrees), learning problems, .visual impairments, 
he£i?ring difficulties, orthopedic conditions, and emotional 
problems. A noncategcTrical approach to physical education and 
V recreation for individuals with various handicapping conditions 
la employed that facilitates integrating handicapped persons 
into programs; program activities based upon individual social- 
emotional, mental and physical functional levels of each 
participant are suggested. Contents include » (1) examples of 
behaviors that might be developed by participants? (2) sequences 
of developmental activities? (3) suggestions for general and 
spec/fic activity modifications {k) behaviors to be developed ^ 
in courses of adapted physical education or physical education 
and recreation for the handicapped, or in-service training 
programs; (5) references for evaluative criteriai (6) information 
about equipment and supplies? and (?) data about national 
resources and listing of audio visual aids. 



Geiselman, T..D, A Comparative Analysis of the Integration- 
Participation Patterns in Recreation of Mental pati ents Groups 
According to Diagnosis , Master's thesis. Chapel Hill , N. C. 
Vniversity of North Carolina, I963. 
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Godfrey, Barbara B., and Ksphart, Newell C Movement 
Patterns and Motor Education , New York, N.Y.s Appleton- 
Centuiy- Crofts (Division of Meredith Corporation, hko Park 
Avenue, South), I969. 

This book contains information on motor activity, 
movement patterns and a Movement Pattern Profile. The 
profile provides checklis.ts that are designed to evaluate 
the major basic human movement patterns and are intended to 
give a status assessment of patterns fundamental to human 
performance which form the f-oundaticJn of human .movement . 
Walking , running , jumping , hopping , • skipping , slidiJig , 
crawling, climbing, rolling, standing, throwing, catching, 
hitting, kicking, pushing, and pulling are movemen-ts 
included. These checklists are suitable for use by father 
trained or untrained personnel. 

Gorelick, Molly G. "Are Preschool^ Willing to Integrate 
Children with Handicaps?" Journal of Rehabilitation kOtkt 
17-18$ July-Aug. 197^. 

An early childhood project: conducted by the Undversity 
Home Economics Department was considered to be successful 
in terms of integrW^ing handicapped and' non- handicapped 
children in a nursei^s school program. Since only 12 . 
children with hand-icapss were accomodated in the project, 
additional programs in/ a section. of Los Angeles jounty were 
identified by a survey. A large majority of preschool, 
program directors were favorable toward integrating 
handicapped youngsters into their programs; however, some 
administrators -incorrectly intei^preted licensing regulations 
thus preventing this type of enrollment. 

Grosenick, Judith K. "Assessing the Reintegration of \ 
Exceptional Children into Regular Classes." Teaching, ' >i 
Exceptional Children 2i3> 113-119; Spring 1970. 

In a study of the reintegration of exceptional 'children 
into regular classes, the stages involved were determining 
whether children were ready for reintegration, prep.aring 
them for the change, assessing the initial effect of the 
change, and doing follow-up observation. M^stfrement 
techniques involved using behavioral observation for 
diagnosis, recording daily progress, and creating 
cumulative records. A stu4y was run pj'- behaviors - 
(handraising, leaving seats, talking out, artd teacher 
response) before and after integration with the conclusion 
drawn that special studentfiKWere successfully integrated, 
and their placement did not significantly affect the regular 
cia^s students. Due to the brevity of the study, little 
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significant information was gained from the sociometric measures 
of class play, incentive orientation, and locus of control. 

57. Grove, Frances Ai "Answers to Some Questions About Camping for 
Retarded." ICRH Newsletter 3i2i 1-3? 196?. (Out of Print). 

Moderately and severely retarded children and adults, even 
wheelchair mentally retarded 'piersons went to day camp with normal 
children and were included in^ithe'* activities with -little 
difficulty, Patients showed adaptability and performance beyond 
what would generally be expected. 

58. Hall, Nancy:.>. , and Oliver, Jack D. Handicapped Camper 

I n 1 6r;rat i on Pro j e c t . Lansing, Mich, j Easter Seal Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. of Ingham County (2901 
Wabash Rd. , ^8910), Aug. 15, 1973. 

\ A project is described for integration of minimally to 

• moderately handicapped children, and youth into "normal" 

residential camp programs near Ingham County, Lansing, Michigan. 
The project was jointly funded by the United Cerebral P.alsy 
Association of Michigan. The over-all organization, 
administration, implementation, and evaluation of the project is 
presert'ted ^in this report. Subjtective evaluation, questionnaires 
complexi^d'by the Camp Directory Counselor and parent in addition 
to verb^ conversations with the campers indicated the majority 
had suct^essful experiences in peer group social relationships 
and undfii:s,tanding in addition to enjoyment of the camp situation. 

59. Haun, Paul. "The Place for Recreation in Mental Health. Part 
II." Parks./ and Recreation ltl2t 97^^-975, 986-98?} I966. 

The community mental health center is seen as an ^ 
administrative entity which could achieve the meaningful 
integration of therapeutic resources in the community. The 
professional recreation worker's inclusion in this body would 
^ mean eradication of the barrier between therapeutic recreation 
and community programming fo-r the normal population. 

60. Hawkins, Robert P. Thj i^ ublic Classroom as a Behavioral 
Laboratory . Kalamazoo T/floh. i *itulamazoo Valley Intermediate 
School District and Western Michigan University, I96?. 

Behavior modification was used with emotionally disturbed 
children in both r<jgular and special classrooms. Baseline 
behavior, was recorded and operant conditioning applied with 
social, edible, and token reinforcement being offered. In the 
speci.al class ^ a work- contingent play scheme and individualization 
of assignments were used. In the regular class, an experimenter 
sat with the child and gave reinforcement and academic help. 
Ir.proved behavior resulted during experimental phases. , 
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61. Heo^QS, Gene. "Th^^ Integration of che M. R. in a Day 
"Camping Program— A Demonstration Program." Jo\^mal of 

Mental Retardation ?i5« Oct. 1969 . . ' 

62, Hayter, Stewart . "Blind People and^ Recreation Prograjr.uGS. " 
Recreation Canada 29r6j 26, 3^) 1971' 



Recreation programs with and without sighted 
participants are discussed. 

Hemphill, J.D, A Comparative Study of Selected Abilities 
of TflonKoloids in the Community and the Inst i tut ion a3- 
Setting . Master's thesis. Chapel Hill, N. C.j University 



Hemphill, J.D, A Comparative stuay or aeiecx ea ■hPij.j 
V of Mongoloids in the Community and the InstitutionaJ, 
^ Setting . Master's thesi« nhfl-n»i ui T i . n. n.. ^Tni^ 
of North Carolina, I969. 

*6k. Information and Research Utilization Center in Physical 
Education arvd Recreation for the Handicapped. Annotated 
Listing of Filmsi Physical Education and Recreation for 
Impaired. Disabled, and Handicapped Persons . Washington , 
D. C. I American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, May 1973- 

This guide lists 123 annotations of films dealing with 
various aspects of physical education, ''reareation, sports, 
camping, outdoor education, and perceptual) motor activities 
for individuals with handicapping condition. Information 
- given in each listing includes name of film, size, sound, 
color, 'time duration and source of borrowing, renting, or 
purchasing. Annotations include pertinent information such 
as subject area, scope and purpose of film, type of 
handicapping condition dealt with, activities and methods 
demonstrated, equipment employed, and interpretive 
statements on content and prospective usage by personnel. 
Films described are intended for use on a selective ba^is 
in a variety of situations including conferences, 
conventions, public and non-public school classes, classes 
in higher education, workshops, clinics , institutes, 
in-service/pre-scrvice programs and seminars. 

*65. Guide for Financial Assistance and Program 

Support for Activities in Physical Education and Recreation 
for Impaired, Disabled, and Handicapped Participants t 
Innovation and Success Stories . Washington, ZD. C.j 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Educat^^, and 
Recreation, May 1973 • * 

In addition to federal or state support funds, local 
communities have other resources for obtaining complete or 
supplementary financial assistance. The person responsible 
for obtaining these monies must discover these resources 
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and docide which approach to usti in soliciting funds. This 
publication is designed to help in fund-raising by describing 
effective methods and successful ventures and by describing 
types of agencies, ox^ganizatioins and groups which have provided 
support in the past in variouaf communities. 

— — r— * Guide for Homemade Innovative Play Equipment for 
ActivitTes in Physical Education and Recreation for Impaired, 
Disabled, and Handicapped Participants -. Washington, D. C? 
^merlcan Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, May 1973. 

Homemade and inexpensive equipment, supplies, and adapted 
devices are described for use in physical education, recreation, 
camping, pl'^'ground, and related programs for individuals with 
handicapping conditions. The publication was developed to 
fulfill the need for such apparatus for use with program 
participants who were^lh large groups, had different interests, 
exhibited diverse abilities or who were in programs with limited 
budgets. Materials are adaptable to, applicable for, and 
usable by groups and individuals of all ages, descriptions, and 
functional levels. 

. Guide to Information Resourcest Programing " for 

Persons with Handicapping Conditions Through Physical Education . 
Washington, D. G.j American Alliance for Health-, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, March 1973. 

/ 

Compilation o€ information* about resources, including 
collect i on/re t ri e v al/di s s em inat io n sy s t ems/c en t ers/n e two rks , 
relevant to. recreation , physical education, and related program 
cireas for impaired, disabled, and handicapped persons to aid 
students, educators, practitioners, volunteers, parents, arid 
researchers. Resources listed are of two typest \ (1) 
Information Systems? and (2) Compiled Sources. For each reso-urce 
information is provided about the scope of the vesoytrce, 
characterfstics, which further describe or delimit the resource 

its user and specific directions providing users with direct 
•iccess to information contained in the system's data base. 

Infoination and Research Utilization Center in Physical 
Education and Recreation for the Handicapped. State Provisions 
:ind Regulations for Physical Education for the Handicapped . 
Washington, D. C. j American Alliance for Health, physical 
Education, arid Recreation, April 197^. 

A survey of state laws and regulations revealed that of 
-^o responding states and the District of Columbia, 27 states 
"Like some provision for providing adapted physical activities 
to children with various handicapping conditions. ^ Provisions 
vary greatly from state to state and do not always cover all 
aspects of adapted physical' education or children with a 
r.:LndiGapping condition. * 
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Information and Research Utilization Center in Physical 
Education and Recreation for the Handicapped, and Council 
for National Cooperation in Aquatics, Information Shget; 
Aquatics for the Impaired, Disabled « and Handicapped . 
Washington, D. C.i American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Aug. 1972. 

Contacts are/ provided for obtaining information about 
what others havebeen doing, and personnel and material 
resources about' swimming and aquatic programs for impaired, 
disabled, and handicapped persons. 

Johansen, Gladys. "Integrating Visually Handicapped 
Children into a. Public Elementary School Physic^ Educat^p.on 
P rog ram . " Journal of Health, Physical Education, Recrea/tion 
42,iij 61-62; April 1971. T Z 7 "~ 

Integration of visually handicapped children into a 
public elementary school physical education program is 
discussed. 'Activities used to attain the listed objectives 
cf such an integrated program are described (body 
conditioning exercises, rope jumping, physical fitness 
tests, games and relays, tumbling, pole climbing, balance 
beams, stunts, self-testing activities, and ice skating), 

Kansas State University. One More Way? Project in Early 
Childhood/special Education . Wichita, Kan . i the 
University, 1971. ED 075 975- 

Intended for teachers, the book describes the problem 
ofifiving learning disabled children in the regular primary 
tirade classroom, offers dia^ostic guidelines, and suggests 
activities to strengthen visual skills, auditory skills, 
motor skills, body image, and laterality and directionality. 

Keck, S. Annette; Curry, C^jnstance R. t Salzman, Galej and 
Arslander, Carol. Dav Camping f.or the Trainable and 
Severely Mentally Retarded: Guidelines for Establishing 
Day Camp Programs . Springfield, 111 . j Division of Mental 
Retardation , Department of .Mental Health (^01 South Spring 
Street) , April 1970. 

Prepared by regular and consultant staff of Herman M. 
Adler Zone Center (Champaign, Illinois) to meet the need of 
community recreation personnel for a handbook on camping for 
the tr^riable and severely mentally retarded. Sections deal 
with administering a day camp, physical activities, arts and 
crafts activities, music activities, sample schedules, forms, 
job descriptions for staff, materials, and a selected 
bibliography. 



?3. Klein, Gonavieve, editor? angl others. Covert (Children Offered 
'Vital Educational Retraining and Therapy) Pro ject. Year 1 . 
Tucson, Ariz /; Tucson Public Schools*, Arizona Children's Home} 
and Tucson Child Guidance Clinic, 19 6? * ED 023 205. 

Involving seven Tucson school districts, a children's home, 
and a child guidance clinic, the Covert School (children offered 
vital educational retraining and therapy) was designed to initate, 
compare, and evaluate educational approaches to the problems of 
emotionally disturbed children. Six distinct approaches were 
implemented, including a residential school, a day school, 
special class programs, group approach combined with a tutorial 
program, a supportive teacher fpr children in regular classes, 
and recreational therapy for children in regular classes. Areas 
involved were identification of problem children, the teacher 
a^ team member, teacher evaluation and reporting, techniques 
to be demonstrated, pxipil and project evaluations, teacher 
objectives and purposes, the teacher's professional role, 
classroom management, and means of teacher identification of 
individual problems to determine classroom procedures. 

7^. Kratz, Laura Elizabeth'. Movement Without Sight . Palo Alto, 
Calif. J Peek Publications, 1973. 

This publication is designed to provide an understanding of 
the implications of movement for individuals with various visual 
impairments. Part 1 describes definitions of blindness and roles 
of relaxation, posture and locomotion, physical fitness and 
teachers. Discussion is given to safety factors and other 
aspects of movement behavior specijfic to persons with visual 
problems or; who are blind. Part II discusses special methods 
useful in programing physical activities, basic teaching 
principles, methods for organizing and managing classes and 
administering programs, progression in and characteristics of 
play behavior, modifications for individual activities, rhythms, 
dance, recreational and lifetime sports, evaluation and motivation. 

75. Kronick, D. "Making Exceptional Children a Part of the Summer 
Camp Scene — Camp Directors Can Help Handicapped Children Cope 
with Rea3. Life by Assuring Success in the Camp Setting." 
Canadian Camping 22j2i 22-24; 1970. 

A message to camp directors concerAihg the integration of 
disabled and exceptional children into a normal camp. Discussion 
follows on how this can be accomplished to the benefit of all 
campers and staff. 




76. . "You Can Make Exceptional Children Part of Your 

Regular Summer Camp»" Camping Magazine kkiZy 14, 16| 19?2. 

A message to camp directors concerning the integration 
of disabled and exceptional children into a normal camp. 
Discussion follows on how this can accomplished to the 
benefit of all campers and staff. The setting is Csanp 
Tonekee in Canada. 

77. Leake, Sandra A. Camping for Handicapped Children^ 
Integration with Normal Children m a Normal Camp Setting . 
Master's thesis. Lawrence, Kansas j University of Kansas, 
1966. 

78. Lisencoi Yasha. Art Not by Eye> The Previously Sighted 
Visually Impaired Adult in Fine Arts Programs . New York, 
N. Y.i American Foundation for the Blind, n.d. 

Participation of visually handicapped persons in 
community art programs is presented. It is based on the 
teaching and media techniques the author has developed as 
head of the adult art program at the Jewish Guild for the 
Blind, New York City. Written primarily for art teachers 
and administrators of art programs in schools, colleges, 
professional art schools, and community centers, Art Not 
by Eye will also be of interest to agencies for the blind 
tnat have or are considering starting their own art 
programs. In addition to the actual media and techniques 
that blind and visually impaired persons can use to create 
their own art, the book contains sections on blindness in 
general, how the blind person perceives, teaching the 
blind person, and how to use museums. 

79. Marson, Ruth. Recreation for the Handicapped in the ^ 
^ Community Setting--A Guide for Community Recreation 

Departments. Neighborhood Centers. Other Agenc i es Concerned 
with the Recreation Needs of the Handicapped . Washington, 
D. C. » National Recreation and Park Association (formerly 
National Recreation Association), 19^5' 

The two parts of this manual give a summary of data 
from a national survey of public recreatiqji programs for 
ill and disabled in selected communities and guidelines 
for the development of community recreation programs for 
the ill and disabled. Included are definitions of the 
disabled-'physically, mentally, and emotionally--with 
discussions of their recreation needs and the administrative 
and programming aspects of community programs. 
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80. Marx, Orrin H. , and Heaiy, Alfred. Physical Ability Rating 
Scale. Iowa City, lowat University Hospital School (The 
University of Iowa), 1971. 

The physical ability rating scale was devised to evaluate 
physically handicapped children attending The University of Iowa 
Hospital School. Since 1957 this scale has been expanded and 
used to determine (1) activities physically handicapped children 
can ^d cannot perform, (2) activities learned during training 
prot:.rams, and (3) regressions occurring during training programs. 
This scale lists • developmental activities that emphasize motor 
tasks and activities of daily living during the growth period 
from birth through infancy to six years of age. 

81. Miller, E. A. An Analysis of Recreation for the 111 and the 
Handicapped in Selected Local Public -Recreation Systems . 
Master's thesis. Urbana, Ill.i University of Illinois, 1963. 

82. Miller, Oral 0. "Blind Bowling." Journal of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation kZi^^t 59-60; April 1971. 

Article deals with physical education and recreational 
activities for the visually handicapped; Explanation is given 
for bowling for the blind, mentioning in particular the 
activities of the American Blind Bowling Association. 

83. Millman, Robert Integration of the Physically Handicapped 
in Elementary School P. E. Programs . Master's thesis. 
Springfield, Mass.t Springfield College, 196^. 

*8^/ Milwaukee Public Schools. Second Interim Report of the 
Broadly-Based Gommunity^tudy of Exceptional Education . 
Milwaukee, Wise.; .the Publric Schools ^Division of Curriculum 
and Instruction), Oct. 1972. ED 071 222. 

Presented are recommendations of a Milwaukee public sch^l 
study for the purpose of providing a meaningful,, effective, and 
comprehensive educational program for exceptional students. 
Included are 15 program recommendations about communications 
services, sensory motor provisions, the handling of behavior 
and learning disabilities, and provision for intellectual 
differences , 
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85. Mundy, J. A Special Diagnostic Battery o f Recreative 
Functioning fo r the Trainable Mentally Retarded . 



Tallahassee. Fla.i Florida State University (Department of 
Recreation r) 1966. 

This instrument measures skills, abilities, and 
competencies needed by an individual if he is to participate 
successfully in different recreational activities. By 
looking at an individual's profile, ^the recreation leader 
can guide the participant into -^activities consistent with 
his level, degree, and kind of ability so he will have a 
greater chance for immediate success and achievement. 

86. Murphy, Patricia. A Special Wav for the Special Child in 
the Regular Classroom . San Raphael, Calif. 1 Academic 
Therapy Publications, 19?1. 

Guidelines for regular class activities in sensory 
training and academic skills are presented with %he 
intention of helping the underachieving elementary school 
child. For each area of concentration in class activities, 
the need for the skill and suggested activities to develop 
the skill are presented briefly. Concentration areas in 
perceptual development covered include art activities, 
auditory training, color discrimination, form discrimination, 
, gross-motor training, ocular control, speech development, 
tracing exercises, visual-motor coordination, and visual 
recalls Guidelines for improving reading and arithmetic 
achievement are also provided. Numberous commercial games 
and toys are stiggec-ted as fun instructional materials for 
the various skill areas. Appended is a list of 31 
commercial outfits making the games and toys suggested and 
their addresses. 

87. National Association for Retarded Citizens. Recreation 
Handbook for State and Local Unit Recreation Committees . 
Arlington, Texas i the Association (2709 Avenue E East), 
n . d . 

The handbook describes importance of recreation in the 
lives of mentally retarded persons and presents current 
needs and problems in this area, discusses part played by 
Associations for Retarded Children in expanding recreational 
programs and services for retarded citizens, and suggests 
desirable organizational structure, functions, and goals 
for an ARC , Recreation Committee, 

88. Neal, Larry. An Investigation of Attitudes Toward and 
Participation of Special Education Teenagers and Their Non- 
retarded Peers in Oregon's State Parks . Doctor's thesis. 
Eugene, Ore.; University of Oregon, I969. 
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89. New Outlook for the Blind . "Blind Children in an Integrated 
Physical Education Program," New Outlook for the Blind . March 
1966, 

90. Nezol, A. James. "Physical Education for- Integrated Blind 
Students » Its Relationship to Sociometric Status and 
Recreational Activity Choices.'* Education of the Visually 
Handicapped kilt 16-18} March 19^^^ ' 

Relationship of high quality physical education programs 
for 60 blind junior and senior high school students placed in 
regular classes to social attitudes of their seeing peers and 
to the kind of recreational activity they favored. Major 
finding was a significant intercorrelation among blind students' 
higher sociometric status, higher quality physical education 
opportunities, and a choice of active ^ecreatiotial activity. 

91. Oliver, Jack D. Advocating Recreation for Every Person in 
Community Settings . Chicago, Ill.i National Easter Seal 
Society (Publication # CT-22), June 1973. (Mimeographed Papers) 

92. Palter, E, "Exceptional Children." Canadian Camping ZktZ: 
■ 10, 18-19; 1972. 

Discussion is given on how the following groups of 
exceptional children can fit into a camp settingi gifted 
children, mentally deficient, physically disabled, physiological 
problems (diabetic, allergies), perceptually disabled, 
emotionally disturbed and culturally enriched or culturally 
deprived children. 

93. Pershe, Robert. "The Dignity of Risk and the Mentally Retarded.' 
Mental Retardation , February 1972. 

In\Der)j}mrk and Sweden, there is a growing interest in 
g ran tinfc'^nt ally retarded persons their fair and prudent share 
of risk-taking in their daily living. Denying the mentally 
retarded exposure to normal risks commensurate with their 
functioning tends to have a deleterious effect on both their 
sense of human dignity and their personal development. In 
addition, the removal of all risk diminishes the retarded in the 
eyes of others. The normalization procedures employed in Sweden 
include normal risk in community recreational experiences* 
youth clubs are composed of both college student and mentally 
retarded members who are required to find their own way from 
home to the clubroom and sometimes the club leaders deliberately 
leave the members in the middle of a day's outing so the 
mentally retarded have to figure out for themselves how to get 
home. * 
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94. Peters, Edward N.i Pumphrey, Muriel W.| and Flax* Norman. 
' "Comparison of Retarded andXNon- retarded Children, on the. 

Dimensions of Behavior ir Reereation Groups." American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency 87-94} July 1974, 

Seventy EMR children were J^laced in adult-led ^ 
recreation groups of non-re'carde4 children at a community 
center over a 4-year period to investigate the extent to 
which EMR children can parcicipatex in such grpups. 

95. Pomeroy, Janet. "Graduation in Recreation Program." Journal 
of Health. Physical Education. Recreation 40t9» 79-80 j 

Nov. -Dec. 1969. 

\ A dtacription is given of a graduation ceremony for 72 
rtentally retarded adults who participated in a program at 
the Recreation Center for the Handicapped, San Francisco, 
that was designed to help them integrate into community 
recreation programs. Information is given on organization 
and administration procedures, program development and 
inter-agency cooperation. 

96. "Recreation and Day Care for the Severely 

Retarded in a Community Setting." Programing for the 
Mentally Retarded . Report of a National Conference, ^ 
October 31 - November 2, I966, Washington, D. C.i American 
Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1968. p^. 32-37. 

Majority of 415 enrolled individuals 'aged S^-toJO years 
who are engageU in 22 different programs conducted hy^he 
Recreation Center for the Handicapped, Inc. in San Erancisco, 
California are retarded? the degree of retardation ranging 
from mild to profound. Day care program provides 
opportunities for SMR individuals to participate in the fun 
and enjoyment that comes from playing with other children, 

97. Project News . "Community Transitional Adjustment Program 
for MR (HIP) . " Pro.ject News lt6x 2-3j 1965» " 

A state-wide (Koaisas) recreational workshop focusing 
on planning for the MR was summarized. Participants included 
representatives from city recreation commissions, institutions 
of higher education, and local recreation programs throughout 
the state. Areas considered were social isolation, preventive 
and remedial programing, and community planning. 
Recommendations for community planning are presented. 
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98. Piamphrey, Murieli Goodman, Mortimer B.j Kldd, John W,| and 
Peters, tdward N. "Participation of Retarded Children in 
Regular Recreational Activities at a Community Center." 
Exceptional Children 361 6{ Feb. 19?0. 

99. Reporting Service for Exceptional Children, JyM.R. Performance 
Profile . Ridgefield, N. J.i Reporting Service for Exceptional 
Children (563 Westview Avenue, 07657), n,^. 

This evaluation scale, based upon observation, presents 
graphically the current status of an individual child, to help 
^ the teacher or leader evaluate npre readily existing needs, to 

plan for individual growth, and Ito record change and development. 
The six major areas most frequently referred to in curriculum 
guides for the severely and moderately retarded are used as the 
basis fgr the profile (social beiiavior, self-care, communication, 
basic knowledge, practical skill^, and body usage). The section 
on body usage is subdivided into coordination, health habits, 
fitness and eye-hand coordination. Various indexes make it 
possible to evaluate one major area against another ^d to 
assess progress in the various areas from year to year. 

100. Resnick, R&«^p=*<;The Specialized Gamp as Preparation for 

Integration^^ ThXNew Outlook for the Blind 66tlOt 37^-376? 



Reviewed are some of the characteristics and benefits of 
camps for handicapped children. The specialized camp is seen 
to be a chance for handicapped children to be free from ovei*- 
protective parents, to live and learn in an atmosphere of 
understanding and encouragement ^ and to experience their 
potential for self reliance. Noted are some of the adaptations 
in camp procedures and equipment dictated by the nature, of the 
handicap accommodated. Described is how the skills, knowledge, 
and success expeHences gained at the speci-ali'zed C3mp will help 
the handicapped campers participate more fully and happily with 
nonhandi capped children in other camp, school, or social 
situations, 

101. Richardson, Gloria, "An Integrated Summer Program." The Pointer 
I8t3j 235; Spring 197^. ^ 

A special- education teacher discusses a summer pi'ogram of 
free play, arts and crafts, games, motor exercises, art, music, 
and field trips for educable and trainable mentally retarded 
children and their "normal" brothers, sisters and cousins. 



Dec. 1972. 





102» RlchardGon, Stevon A.j Ronald, Linda; and Kleck, RoT5fert E, 
"The Social Status of Handicapped and Non-handicapped Boys 
in a Camp Setting." The Joumal of Special Education 8t2t 
1^3-1 5<t Sununer 19?^. 

Examination of friendship and preference choices of 
h;mdi capped and non-handicapped children who had an 
opportunity to get to know each other over an extended 
period of time in a camp setting* 

103. Robb, Gary M» "Cojnping for the Physically Handicappedi 

A Rationale and Approach." Rehabilitation Literature Jhi^i 
130-1331 Ma^y' 1973. 

Offered are a rationale and an approach to camping for 
the physically handicapped. Noted is the trend toward 
integrating the handicapped into regular camp programs. The 
altitudes of camp directors toward the handicapped child 
are seen to often exclude him from the regular camp »pro gram. 

lOk, Seaman, Janet A. "Attitudes of Physically Handicapped 

Children Toward Physical Education." Research Quarterly 
4lt3! ^39-^^55 Oct. 1970. 

An attitude scale was devised to sample attitudes of 
orthopedically and neuro3 ngically handicapped secondary 
achool children toward plt^sical education." Two additional 
-rrti: t rumen ts, a self -rating scale and personal questionnaire, 
were used as, criteria by which the validity of the attitude 
inventory could be checked. The three instuments were 
administered to two groups of orthopedically and 
neurolocically handicapped children, one of which 
participated in a regular physical education program, while 
the other took part in an adapted physical education program. 
It wViG discovered that children in the regular physical 
i^ducation program had a more favorable attitude toward 
physical education than those in the adapted physical 
ed'ication program. It was also found that the attitude 
i^cde was a highly reliable instrument when used with 
these children. There was a significant relationship 
t-etween the attitude inventory score and the subject's 
'joir- rated opinion of his attitude. Subjects expressing 
the mo3t favorable attitudes participated significantly 
noce in physical activities outside the school than did 
the latter group. 

10 S. Geidner, A. Transition to the Community of Socially 

Inadequate Adolescent Psychiatric Patient; A Pilot Project . 
' Master's thesis. Madison, Wisc.j University of Wisconsin. 
1969. 
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106. Shipp, Robert E. "Expanding Program Services. " Parks and 
Recreation 3tllt i+3"i^4, 53-56) 1968. 

The recreation director in a large southwestern city 
attempted to solve the problem of providing the most efficient . 
recreation programing oy calling together the parks and 
recreation department and the council of social agencies. 
Overlapping programs were discovered and duplication was 
avoided. 

107 « Stein » Julian l\ Physical Fitness in Relation to Intelligence 
<^uQtient, Social Distance t and Physique of . Intermediate School 
Mentally Retarded Boys . Doctor's thesis, Memphis » Tenn. » 
George Peabody College for Teachers, June I966, 

Purpose of this study was to. investigate changes in physical 
fitness in relation to intelligence quotient, changes in social 
distance J and physiques of intermediate school mentally retarded 
boys after their participation in a- regular physical education 
program for one school year. An additional purpose of this study 
was to investigate changes in physical fitness among intermediate 
school boys from the total range of IQ groups found in the public 
schools of Fairfax, Virginia, after their participation in 
physical education programs of various ratings. 



108. Stein, Julian U. , and Klappholz, Lowell A, Special Olympics 
Instructional Manu al . . . From Beginners to Champions . Washington., 
D. C.J American' Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and The Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation, 19?2. 

Contents include activites, methods, teaching/coaching 
hints, drills, devices, and sequenced progressions appropriate 
for youngsters of all ages and at all performance levels in 
physical fitness, track and field, volleyball, and swimming. 
Each section con'tains information about basic, intermediate ,i and 
advanced fundamentals in each activity, progressive teaching 
sequences, and detailed practice schedules or lesson plans. The 
"manual is fully illustrated with line drawings and includes 
selected references for future study and reference. 

109. Tait, Pearl E. "Believing Without Seeingi Teaching the Blind 
Child in a 'Regular' Kindergarten." Childhood Education 50: 5? 
285-291? March 197^. 



Suggestions are offered to teachers of "regular" kinder- 
gartens on ways to help blind children integrated into the classes 
from regular educational programs. Although the blind child in 
the classroom will not require any changes in the daily schedule, 
some substitutions are recommended for certain activities such as 
preparation for braile typewriting through development of manual 
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dexterity and the preparation for braille reading by 
labeling objects with braille signs. Also, blind children 
must be taught to develop their senses of sound, touch, 
smell, and space and appropriate behavior via games. Twenty 
such activities and games are cited. It is stressed that, 
if the /teacher will keep the principles discussed in this 
articl4 in mind, the blind child can readily be accommodated 
in the regular lcinder#;arten cl-assroom with beneficial results. 
The suggested methods are meant to be starting points for the 
individual teacher's creativity. 

110. Voss, Donald G. Physical Education Curriculum for the 

. Mentally Handicapped Bulletin No. 2102, Madison, Wiscs 
I Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction (126 Langdon 
St.), Sept. 1971. 

This curriculum guide includes a discussion of physical 
education, its philosophy and pu^oses, characteristics of 
sound programs, and recent trendsi fundamental movement 
patterns and motor skills in terms of behavioral objectives, 
common deviations to watch for, and suggested developmental 
activities to use in patterns or skills at each level; and 
practical games, sports, and recreational activities in 
which patterns and skills can be used. 

111. WickstroTO, Ralph L. Fundamental Motor Patteraa . 
Philadelphia. Pa. i Lea and Febiger, 1970. ^ 

Detailed descriptiorjs of basic motor skill patterns 
which are progressively ^fefined to specific sport skill 
movement patterns at a Iftter chronological age. 
Practitioners r detemfine skill levels of program 
partic^ipants by referenOe to the sequential skill 
progression stages. 

112. Wienke, Phoebe A. Adaptations and Modifications of Selected 
Physical Education Activities for Blind Children 
Participating with the Sighted . Master's thesis. De Kalb, 
111 . J Northern Illinois University, I963. 

Three totally blind girls were integrated into a junior 
high school physical education class and participated in 
activities such as basketball, body mechanics, calisthenics, 
fitness tests, gymnastics, locomotor skills, softball, track 
and field and trampoline. Adaptations and modifications 
included a Braille diagram board and basketball scoreboard, 
a posture manikin, and an indoor starting block. The study- 
concluded that with suitable adaptation, modification, and 
teaching aids, blind children could participate activity in 
physical education classes with sighted children. 
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» "Blind Children in an Integrated Physical 
Ed-,;catlon Program.", The Now Outlook for the Blind , ^^firch IS^o*: . 

A public school physical educator makea sug^-eGt ions for ur< 
intOf^ratod physical education progra.T! basef'i v^pon her experience 
with blind children in her progra.ni. 

lUr. WilliwTSK,- F. .Neil, "Physical Edircation Adapts to the Viaually 

Handicapped, V Journal of Health. Physical Education. Recreation 
3:.j3s 25-26r March 1964. — 

A discussion of participation of blind and partially 
vn*:hted students in physical education progra^.s is presented in 
.-i Gui-vey report on the subject. Ninety per cent of the students 
enrolled m the 36 state (not identified) blind and sighn- seeing 
schools who returned survey forms were taking physical education 
(date of survey not given), 

\\\. Wiritsii, Hermann. "Integration." Deficience Ment a le /Mental 

Retardation 2O5I! 46-4?; I970. 

■«» 

The completion of the special education of the MR patient 
should be followed by the period of his "integration" into 
society, primarily as a human being rather than a disabled 
person. To that end, it will be necessary to concentrate on: 
preparing him for useful employment in an industrial society; 
enabling him to take advantage of his leisure hours, possibly 
in tne company of other MR's; solving his housing problem by 
leaving him in the parental home, placing him in a foster home, 
or placing him in a special home. 

AddendL^rr. 



i:-rpee, Jiiiie. "Educational Camping Tours of Western Canada, 
Integrating Handicap :ed and Non-handicapped Teenagers." 
Canadian Journal Occupational Therapy 4l:2: 10; Summer 1974. 

An educational travel experience for 32 people in 2 
separate groups was conducted to afford thase unable to travel, 
due to a handicap or financial reasons, an opportunity to see 
and learn about Canadian geography? to integrate handicapped 
and non-handicapped youth into one program; to provide experience 
m skills of camping, travel, and self-help; to provide 
experience in living in a large group containing others from 
dxlferent social and cultural backgrounds. It was felt that 
achievement of the objectives of the trip was quite successful. 
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Thompson* Morton. "In the Communityt The Status of 
Recreation for the Handicapped as Related to Community 
and Volunt;ary Agencies." Therapeutic Recreation Journal 
3i2j 20-235 2nd Quarter I969. — — . 

Results of questionnai^|S sent to 2,000 community 
recreation departments were SIfccussed. A total of ^2? 
respondents indicated tn^t they had some recreational 
program or facilities for physically handicapped or 
mentally retarded persons. The variety and popularity 
of the programs, administration, transportation, and 
financial support were 'outlined. 

Kramer, Edward J. To Develop Guidelines to Assist 
Specialized Agencies Serving the Blind Children to 
Establish Programs that will prepare the Participants 
to Move into Non-segregated Programs . Master's thesis. 
New York, N. Y.» New York University, I968. 

An informational questionnaire survey of all agencies 
serving blind children ages 1-13 in New York State was 
utilized, in addition to a survey of available literature, 
to determine current programs in those agencies. A 
questionnaire of a matched random sample of general 
recreation agencies serving children of the same ages was 
used to develop a Criteria Rating Scale in order to 
establish criteria for moving blind children into- non- 
segregated programs. An Activity Rating Scale w&3 used 
to identify those programs which would assist blind 
children to move into non-segregated programs. 

^Pomeroy, Janet. "The Handicapped are out of Hiding: 
^ Impl icationdv for Community Recreation." Therapeutic 
Recreation Journal 8j3t 120-128; 3rd Quarter 19?^. 

A discussion is given of current normalization and 
deinstitutionalization procedures which place raent^ly and 
physically handicapped persons in community recreation 
settings. The San Francisco Recreation Center for the 
Haridicapped is used as a model for providing program 
information. ^' 

■■, S. Department of Interior. "Trends for the Handicapped." 
(Andy Leon Harney, editor). Trends , Jul y/August/Sept ember 
IQ?^. pp. 2-32. 

Infoimation is presented concerning making parks and 
recreation areas accessible to handicapped persons. Topics 
covered include 1) Who are the Handicapped?} 2) The Handicapped 
Speak About Their Recreation Needs; 3) Planning for Everyone; 
k) Public Facilitiest Legal Obligations} and, 5) Nature Trail 
for the Senses. Other information is presented on barrier 
free design and facility specifications. 
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All My Buttons . 28 min. , l6min, color film. University 
of Kansas Audio-Visual Center, Film Rental Services, 7^6 
Massachusetts Street, Lawrence, Kansas 66044. 

Film is part of a complete concept of deinstitutional- 
ization and nonnalization which revolves around behavior 
modification techniques and the Behavior Management Series 
of Booklets written primarily toy R. Vance Hall. The film 
introduces you to a young retarded man who has been taught 
to handle a job but not how to live; to a superintendent of 
the state institution who wants to eliminate institutions 
as traditional training schools? to a teacher and principal 
who seem unaware of behavior management techniques? and .to 
another teacher who sees these technique's as essential 
tools. Throughout, All My Buttons exposes the sometimes 
well-meaning, occasionally charitable,, and always degrading 
misconceptions and prejudices of the public which make 
deinstitutionalization and normalizata;on of development ally 
disabled citizens difficult and potentially controversial 
issues . 

The Madison School Plan . 18 min., l6mm, sound, color film. 
AIMS Instructional Media Services, Inc., P.O. Box 1010, 
Hollywood, California 90028. 

The Madison School Plan describes an innovative learn- 
ing center concept" providing for the education of exceptional 
children in a setting allowing free flow of children between 
regular classes and specialized facilities. It shows the 
elimination of traditional disability grouping for all but 
administrative purposes and illustrates and instructional^ 
program linked to a continuous assessment of those education- 
al variables which operate to hinder .performance of excep- 
tional children in regular classroom. Labels are done away 
with as children move progressively through three levels — 
pre- academic I , pre-academic II , and academic I — to the 
r^ular classroom ( academic 11 ). In each of the levels 
youngsters are given increasing opportunities to function 
in groups with less individualized attention and support, 
and to use regular lessons and curriculum materials. Tan- 
gible rewards are reduced- as youngsters move toward regular 
classroom placement. 

Out of Left Field . 6 l/2 min, , l6mm, color film. American 
Foundation for the Blind, 15 West l6th Street, New York. \ 
New York 10011. ^ ( 

Film d«als with problems and possible solutions for 
initiating Programs to integrate blind and visually impaired 



youths into sighted conununity recreational and social 
activities. The film depicts a workshop situation in which 
the initial steps of an overall program to integrate visual- 
ly haiidicapped youths into recreational programs are ex-- 
piored. 

Partners in Pla:y^ > 20 min. , l6miR, sound, black/white film. 
Vnited States public Health Service » Audio-Visual Center, 
Chamblee, Georgia 303^1* 

Experiences of personnel at Parsons State Hospital 
(Kansas) in successfully obtaining a comniunity recreation 
department's cooperation and support for integrating 65 
mentally retarded and 70 non- retarded residents in a stand- 
ard surmrier camping program are shown and discussed. Included 
©re sequences depicting methods, approaches, and procedures 
used in organizing and administering the camp, orienting the 
staff, and conducting activities. Emphasis is on effective 
activities and approaches and the role of play in growth 
and development of all children, including the mentally re- 
tarded. 

The Santa Monica Project . 28 rain. , l6mm, sound, color film. 
AIMS Instructional Media Services, Inc., P. 0. Box 1010, 
Hollywood, California 90028. 

The Santa Monica Project engineered classroom demon- 
strates a clearly designed set of educational procedures 
easily applied to typical public school classes for educa- 
tionally handicapped and or emotiuDnaJJ^Ly disturbed children 
t> to 15 years of age. It is desifcjljea to bring overt behavior 
of children into line with miN^ijW^tandards required for 
learning. The program helps l^Wpien children's attention 
spai^, promotes successful accomplishment of carefully graded 
tasks, and provides an environment with rewards and structure 
The hierarchy of educational goals described includes the 
following sequences, attention, response, order, exploratory, 
social, mastery, achievement. Each student works within this 
structure at tasks for which he is rewarded in terms of 
attaining goals and fulfilling objectives in which he needs 
special attention. Although many of these children may re- 
gress and take a step backward, this program and special 
approach is designed to help him then take two forward. 
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PART A 

Integration into Regular Classroom Situation ~1 through 2^ 

/ 

PART B ' ^ 

Attitudes Toward Integrated Programs^ 50|10^ 

Educational/General Information th^%jncludes Physical Education/ 
Recreation -26,47,56,60,71,73>.S.M6a09 

Integrated Camping - 3^ , ,k3,kk,k6, 57 , 58 . 61 , 72 , 75 - 76 , 77 . 92 , 100 , 102 , 
103 

Integration into Physical Education and Recreation -1^,15. 2if,25, 27 1 
36. 51, 70. 83, 89. 10^, 107, 112, 113 

Integration of Visually Impaired intd Physical Education and 

Recreation -12.25,28,29,30.37,^8.62,70,78.82,89,90.112,113. 
11^^ " • 

Integration into Community Recreation -1,12,13,16,17,18,19,20,22,23, 
31.35.^0,^11,51,53,59,63,78,79,81,91.93,95.96,97.98,101,105.106, 

115 

Non- integrated Physical Education/^^ecreation for Handicapped Persons 
-2.3,^.5.6.7,8,9.11,21,30,32.37.38.39,^5,^9,52,5^,64.65,66,67, 
68.69,7^,80,84,85.86,87,99.108,109,110,111 . 



♦ Indexed by refei'er^ce numbers. 



